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The Chinese Nationalists have made tremendous progress 


but still need a great deal of U. S. support 


REPORT ON 
FORMOSA 


By Harold Lavine 





NATIONALIST COMMANDOS: ALL DEPENDS ON THE MAINLAND'S RECEPTION 








wicHt D. Ejisenhower’s order 
Er sccttediinn Formosa” was 
hailed in Congress and in the na- 
tion’s newspapers as “unleashing 
Chiang against the Chinese Reds.” 
One Senator announced that he ex. 
pected the Nationalist Air Force to 
start bombing the Chinese mainland 
soon. Another urged giving Chiang 
twenty more destroyers to blockade 
the Chinese coast. Everywhere, 
Chiang’s supporters in the United 
States talked of the President’s move 
as a brilliant stroke that would solve 
the whole Communist problem in 
Asia almost overnight. Now that 
Chiang had been “unleashed against 
the Reds,” he would soon invade the 
mainland; at the very least, he would 
force the Reds to withdraw forces 
from Korea and Southeast Asia, thus 
ending the wars there; with a little 
help—and a little luck—he might de- 
stroy the Reds. 

The most charitable comment that 
can be made about such talk is that 
it is slightly premature. It is no dis- 
service to Chiang to say, as a Penta- 
gon wag did, that, right now, un- 
leashing him against the Chinese 
Reds is like “unleashing a Chihuahua 
in a den of tigers.” On the contrary, 
one thing Chiang has to fear is that 
his more enthusiastic American sup- 
porters will put the pressure on him 
for adventures he is not yet capable 
of tackling. 

Actually, despite Harry S. Tru- 
man’s order “neutralizing Formosa,” 
Chiang has never been kept from 
raiding the mainland. The order was 
a fraud, designed for United Nations 
consumption; Truman __ neutralized 
Formosa only in the sense that he 
neutralized it against the Reds. 

For the situation that existed when 
Truman issued the order was this: 
Chiang not only was incapable of in- 
vading the mainland, he could not 
even defend Formosa. He had come 
there only a few months before. after 
taking a terrible beating on the main- 


HAROLD LAVINE, a political reporter 
on the staff of Newsweek, has just 
returned from a visit to Formosa. 
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land. What troops he had managed to 
bring with him were thoroughly dis- 
organized and demoralized. They had 
piled into Formosa almost as a 
rabble—on junks, on sampans, on 
rafts. They had lost most of their 
equipment, and what they had man- 
aged to save was scattered about 
Formosa on the beaches, in gullies, 
and in caves. No one had any accu- 
rate record of where they were. 

Formosa was a mess. It had suf- 
fered from several years of Chinese 
Nationalist misrule, culminating in a 
bloody uprising. The natives, who call 
themselves Taiwanese (the Chinese 
name for Formosa is Taiwan), still 
had no great love for the Chinese. 
The economy had been disrupted by 
the war and the years of misrule. 
Now, it not only had to support an 
estimated 6,500,000 Taiwanese, it al- 
so had to support an army, navy and 
air force of more than half a mil- 
lion, as well as perhaps a million 
refugees. 

The problem that Truman faced, 
therefore, was to keep Formosa from 
falling into Communist hands. For if 
the Chinese Reds captured the island, 
while the North Korean Reds took 
South Korea (which, at the moment. 
was highly possible), the problem of 
defending Japan would be immensely 
complicated. So Truman ordered the 
Seventh Fleet to protect Formosa; at 
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the same time, to make his order 
palatable to governments in the UN 
which recognized Mao Tse-tung, he 
also directed the fleet to keep Chiang 
from raiding the mainland, but, un- 
der the circumstances, that was a 
meaningless move. 

In the years since, both Chiang 
himself and the United States have 
done a tremendous job in building 
up Formosa and Chiang’s forces on 
Formosa. If Chiang’s supporters in 
the United States are given to exag- 
gerating the progress that has been 
made, his critics underestimate it 
grievously. They evidently have de- 
veloped such an emotional invest- 
ment in proving that Chiang is a 
bum, who never deserved American 
help, that no matter what he does 
now, they refuse to give him credit. 

One of the most striking of 
Chiang’s reforms has been in the ad- 
ministration of Formosa. The gover- 
nor of the island is K. C. Wu, a U.S.- 
trained administrator, who even on 
the mainland was noted both for his 
efficiency and his abhorrence of cor- 
ruption. The native population now 
has a voice in the Government, and 
many of the members of the Govern- 
ment are, in fact, natives. This is es- 
pecially true of local administrators. 

The ill will that culminated in the 
uprising still exists to some extent; it 
could hardly disappear overnight. 
But it has dwindled greatly. 

The Government has instituted a 
land-reform program, which started 
with a reduction in land rents and is 
now enabling farmers to buy the land. 
Within a very short time, in fact, 
every tenant who wants to can be a 
landowner on Formosa. 

Moreover, with the help of the 
Mutual Security Agency, Formosa’s 
industry is quickly being rebuilt. In- 
flation has been checked; the Taiwan 
dollar has steadily increased in value. 

There has been a corresponding 
improvement in the armed forces. 
Under the command of Maj. Gen. 
William C. Chase, a Military Assist- 
ance Advisory Group of approxim- 
ately 700 U.S. officers and NCOs has 


been reorganizing and retraining 





GENERAL CHASE: A_ BIG-LEAGUER 


Chiang’s men, and they also have 
been receiving arms from the United 
States. The flow of arms hasn’t been 
as rapid as the schedules called for, 
but it has considerably speeded up 
during the past four months. 

This is what Chiang has now: 

@ Ten armies consisting of two 
divisions each, plus an independent 
division. (A Nationalist division runs 
to about 12,000 men.) 

@ An organized guerrilla force, 
which holds 31 islands off the Chinese 
mainland. 

@ A marine corps of 13,600 men, 
organized into two brigades and 
smaller elements. 

@ A navy consisting of a former 
Japanese destroyer, six former U.S. 
destroyer escorts, ten LSTs, seven 
mine sweepers, six LCIs, six LSMs, 
and 50 or 60 other craft. 

@ An air force with four groups 
of fighter-bombers, a group of me- 
dium bombers, a group of supply. 
craft, and three photo-reconnaissance 
squadrons. 

On paper, that’s a fairly large 
force. In reality, however, as Gen- 
eral Chase has said, it still “isn’t 
capable of playing in the big 
leagues.” It can conduct hit-and-run 
raids on the mainland, and it has 
been doing so for the past year. As 
the flow of arms from-the United 
States increases, it can step up those 
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FORMOSA  conrimurs 


raids until they are really causing 
trouble for the Reds. It can conduct 
a blockade of sorts, which it also 
has been doing. It cannot now con- 
duct the kind of operations that 
Chiang’s boosters in the United 
States have been predicting. 

The enlisted men are good.. They 
have been training on Formosa for 
three years, and Maj. Robert B. 
Carney, the senior Marine officer in 
MAAG, says they now are “prob- 
ably the best-drilled troops in the 
world.” They are in superb physical 
shape as far as the naked eye can see. 
(About 10 per cent suffer from ail- 
ments that would make them 4-Fs in 
the U.S. Army, but no one would 
ever know it from the physical feats 
they perform.) They are well-clothed 
and, by Chinese standards, well-fed 
and well-housed. Morale is high. 

The Nationalist Army is definitely 
not the rabble it proved itself on the 
mainland. The men now are treated 
well in every respect, and they are 
treated with consideration. A soldier 
now has rights, which no officer can 
lightly disregard, and there is the 
equivalent of the U.S. Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Office to insure those rights. 
It is now a serious offense to strike 
a soldier. 

Soldiers are expected to obey or- 
ders, but they also are encouraged to 
ask the reasons behind the orders. 
The Army believes that blind obedi- 
ence is not enough. 

The Army has a highly organized 
propaganda system, called the Politi- 
cal Department, which organizes en- 
tertainment for the men, helps them 
learn to read and write, indoctrinates 
them against Communist propaganda, 
and serves as a thought police. The 
Political Department is commanded 
by Chiang’s eldest son, Lt. Gen. 
Chiang Ching-kuo, who was educated 
in Russia, where he developed a 
healthy respect for Soviet propaganda. 

Some U.S. officers don’t like the 
Political Department. It smacks too 
much of the Russian political-com- 
missar system, they say, and besides, 
thought control is “undemocratic.” 
Chiang Ching-kuo denies the first 


charge: He says that Political De- 
partment officers, unlike the political 
commissars, don’t have the power of 
command. As for the second charge, 
he points out that one reason why 
the Communists defeated his father 
on the mainland was their success in 
spreading disaffection 
troops. That mustn’t happen again. 
Just how good the Nationalist of- 
ficers are no one can say. MAAG 
hasn’t seen them in combat, which is 
the only way an officer really can 
prove himself. Some seem good; 
others seem like political hacks. 
Where the Nationalist forces really 
are lacking is, first, in equipment 
and, second, in men who can main- 
tain and operate it. The Nationalist 
Navy, for example, simply couldn’t 
operate more ships than it now has 
without considerably more training. 
To give the Nationalists twenty more 
destroyers, when they ‘can’t properly 
operate one without U.S. advisers 
aboard, would be preposterous. 
Similarly, although the Nationalist 
fliers are first-rate, the planes they 
have to operate would be little better 
than junk against the Communist 
MIG. The Nationalist Air Force has 
no jets. All its planes are rapidly 
aging, propeller-driven World War II 
types, which just about manage to 
stay in the air. 
Rebuilding the Nationalist Air 
Force is more than a matter of giving 
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the Nationalists jets. The fliers must 
be retrained to handle them; the 
mechanics must be retrained to keep 
them in shape. That can’t be done 
overnight, but, until it has been done, 
any talk of the Nationalists bombing 
the mainland is nonsense. 

The real truth of the matter js 
that, although Chiang has made 
progress in the past three years, he 
must make a lot more before he can 
become really effective in the fight 
against the Communists. And even 
then, for any large-scale operation, 
he will still need American air and 
naval support. It’s simply impossible 
for Chiang ever to build up a navy 
and air force big enough for a major 
amphibious operation, to say nothing 
of the necessary supply system to 
support a beachhead. 

Even with U.S. naval and air 
help, the question of whether Chiang 
can defeat the Reds is one that could 
be argued endlessly. On paper, with 
little over half a million men against 
Mao’s 5,000,000, Chiang wouldn't 
stand a chance. However, the Na- 
tionalists argue in this fashion: When 
Mao was in Yenan, they say, he 
didn’t have as many troops as Chiang 
has now—and Chiang then had 
5,000,000. Mao was able to defeat 
Chiang because first the peasantry 
and finally Chiang’s 
turned against him. 

The Nationalists say that disaffee: 
tion is rife on the mainland; the 
peasants are fed up with the Comm 
nists; even the police and rank-and- 
file members of the party are grumb- 
ling. If Chiang can make a landing 
and hold the beachhead for six o 
seven months, say the Nationalists 
the country will turn against Mao 
and his troops will start deserting. 

Thus, Chiang’s chances of ever re 
winning China depend largely on the 
political situation there. Military 
help from the United States can never 
be enough. He can get back on the 
mainland and stay on the mainlané 
only if the people are fed up with the 
Communists as the Nationalists be 
lieve. And, in any event, it will be a 
long time before he can try. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


BOHN 


T WAS because I was liberated by 

the sun that I happened on an ex- 
citing experience. The weather we 
had here in New York last week 
would have done justice to Florida 
or California. People streamed out 
onto the streets. Seldom during all 
my years in the metropolis have I 
seen so large a population afoot. 

I, of course, was among the foot- 
loose mob. Up one street we strolled 
and down another, looking at this 
and that, with very little thought as 
to where we were heading. And, wan- 
dering thus carefree, I just happened 
to be lured by the glassy glitter of the 
Museum of Modern Art. Once inside, 
I saw a sign drawing attention to an 
International Sculpture Competition. 
That seemed ordinary and unspec- 
tacular enough. But not the subject, 
which was: “The Unknown Political 
Prisoner.” Before I had heard or 
read a word about the project, this 
subject roused me. There are political 
prisoners over a good part of the 
earth—more than at any time since 
history began. And they are not by 
ahy means in one country or among 
people of one political complexion 
or purpose. Most of them are, of 
course, in Russia. But they are num- 
bered by the thousands in Spain and 
Argentina—not to mention South 
Africa. 

We think of these thousands of 
men and women as helpless victims. 
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By William E. Bohn 


‘The Unknown 
Political Prisoner’ 


And they are that. But the very com- 
bination of words, “The Unknown 
Political Prisoner,” suggests that they 
are something much more significant. 
No matter how weak and helpless 
they may seem in their jails and con- 
centration camps, the title of this 
competition lines them up with the 
Unknown Soldier. This unnamed vic- 
tim of war died, but not in vain. He 
gave his life for his country, for what 
he believed in. The subject of this 
competition, too, is more than a help- 
less victim. Before any sculptor has 
taken a modeling tool in hand, he 
has a vision of all the political pris- 
oners in the world suffering, but not 
in vain—suffering in common for 
liberty. They, too, are soldiers. It is 
a great idea. 


UNDER BRITISH AUSPICES 


This project is being sponsored 
and financed by the London Institute 
of Contemporary Arts. The condi- 
tions set by the Institute place it upon 
the very broadest base geographically 
and artistically. The prospectus an- 
nouncing the competition states: 


“The organizers wish to empha- 
size that the competition is inter- 
national in scope, and that in their 
view the theme should be regarded 
as of universal significance. No 
artist of any nationality is exclud- 
ed from the competition, and the 
theme is to be viewed as one of 
the widest human significance. In 
choosing as a theme “The Un- 
known Political Prisoner,” they 
have felt a desire to have com- 
memorated all those unknown 
men and women who in our time 
have given their lives or their lib- 
erty to the cause of human free- 
dom.” 


What we had on view at the 
Museum of Modern Art was eleven 
pieces of sculpture accepted by the 
American jury to be submitted for 
the final competition in London. 
They constitute an impressive show. 
One, especially, seemed to me to 
embody an inspiring idea. It was a 
model of a man standing straight 
and tall above and beyond the bonds 
which were intended to hold him 
down. Fifty-seven countries have al- 
ready held competitions and will send 
exhibits to London, where the final 
competition will be held in March. 
There eighty works are to be on ex- 
hibition. Among the countries com- 
peting are Asian countries like Japan 
and India. 

As I walked out into the clear, 
free, sunny air, among crowds of 
people going where they liked and 
seeking what they wanted, I still had 
a sense of guilt, but not of futility. 
Contemplating those groups of statu- 
ary and considering the effort of the 
London Institute of Contemporary 
Art had given me a lift. As I sit here 
now before my typewriter, millions 
of men and women are suffering in 
jails and labor camps. No doubt, 
many of them are undergoing tor- 
ture at this very moment. We are 
likely to say to ourselves: “It is all 
so far away; the government of this 
country has no authority in those far 
places; we are sorry, but there is 
nothing we can do about it.” This 
mood is all wrong. It is time to shake 
ourselves out of it. 

There is something which we can 
do—as these men and women in 
London have shown us. Don’t let any- 
one persuade you that Stalin or 
Franco or Perén is beyond public 
opinion. Their vast investments in 
propaganda show that it is precisely 
world opinion which they fear most. 
What people think and say and see 
and hear in the free world will, in the 
end, determine what is to happen 
everywhere. If we never desert the 
political prisoners—no matter how 
far away their jails and work camps 
may be—in the end they will walk 
out as victors. 











HE AUSTRIAN ELECTION 


Chancellor Figl’s ‘Volkspartei’? may end its coalition with the Socialists 


after seven years and form a new one with minor right-wing groups 


if the Socialists, as expected, top this week’s balloting 


VIENNA 
ie POLITICAL PARTIES—four 
of them important — will com- 
pete at the Austrian general elections 
on February 22. The two largest, the 
Volkspartei (Catholic, conservative) 
and the Social Democrats, have in a 
succession of coalition governments 
successfully steered the ship of state 
through the stormy waters of seven 
years of four-power occupation. 
Traditional enemies, the two parties 
were, 19 years ago, locked in a civil 
war that cost hundreds of lives, and 
the present six weeks’ electoral cam- 
paign revives old feuds in a struggle 
for the leadership of the next coali- 
tion. But the importance of these 
elections is not whether the Volks- 
partei, as seems probable, will lose 
its small lead of ten seats and the 
Socialists emerge for the first time 
as the strongest party. The vital issue 
is whether this successful partnership 
can be renewed at alll. 

The danger is not an electoral 
triumph for the Communists, whose 
wildest hope is an increase of their 
5 present deputies to 7 (out of 
a total of 165) at the expense of the 
Socialists. They have camouflaged 
themselves as the “People’s Opposi- 
tion,” a front which includes such 
splinter groups as the “Democratic 
Union” of Professor Dobretsberger 
(an ex-member of Dr. Schuschnigg’s 
fascist government who would like 
to become the Wilhelm Pieck of 


eastern Austria), and a small rene- 


By G. E. R. Gedye 


gade Socialist group led by Erwin 
Scharf. They seem likely to secure 
the essential basic mandate in one 
constituency (without which all votes 
cast for any party are lost). To in- 
sure this, the Soviet Union has been 
moving large numbers of Communist 
employes their vast USIA 
trust to Wiener Neustadt, where the 
Stalinists received their basic man- 
date last Their 
secretly hope that they succeed, lest 
the Soviets again launch a Putsch to 
correct the verdict of the polls. With 
between 12 and 15 per cent of the 
total labor force—nearly 300,000 out 
of 2,000,000—unemployed, thanks to 
the shortsighted financial policy of 


from 


time. opponents 


the right wing of the Volkspartei, 


this danger needs to be taken ser- 
iously. Communist agents are daily 





e 


agitating the unemployed, and there 
are indications that the Reds are pre. 
paring to incite disorders. But the 
Socialist workers demonstrated dur- 
ing the abortive Putsch attempt of 
October 1950 that they are quite 
capable of dealing with Communist 
riots in instances where the police 
fail. 

The worst threat to the old coali- 
tion is the danger of disintegration of 
the hitherto almost monolithic “bour- 
geois” Volkspartei. It is threatened 
from without by the “Wahlpartei der 
Unabhdngigen” (WDU)—‘“Electoral 
Party of the Independents”—a heter- 
ogeneous collection of discontented 
middle-class elements whose dislike 
of Marxism them from 
joining the Communists. They expect 
to increase their present 16 seats to 
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STILL PART OF VIENNA’S LANDSCAPE: SOVIET OCCUPATION TROOPS 
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25 at the expense of the Volkspartei, 
but are unlikely to gain more than 
5. Some 50 per cent of the party 
consists of ex- and neo-Nazis. One of 
its leaders, Dr. Butschek, an asso- 
ciate of Seyss-Inquart (who was 
hanged at Nuremberg), proudly in- 
formed the press last week that he 
had served 18 months’ rigorous im- 
prisonment for Nazi offenses. The 
party has many more of his ilk. They 
also have the great block of Volks- 
deutsche refugees, largely Nazi-led. 
There are the right-wing elements 
which, before and since the war, re- 
fused to join the Volkspartei because 
of their anti-clericalism and_ their 
masochistic yearning for a return 
of the Prussian jackboot. These in- 
clude numbers of country doctors, 
lawyers and judges. There are the 
Protestants, whose ranks were 
strengthened by the Nazis who de- 
Monstratively left the Catholic 
Church. There is the “Action for 
Political Renewal,” headed by the 
youthful Count Strachwitz, a group 
which broke away from the Volks- 
parte: in protest against the coalition 
With the Social Democrats. The 
WDU provides a roof over the heads 
of all these malcontents. It is their 
hope that, if they gain sufficient seats 
ftom the Volkspartei to make the So- 
ialists the strongest party, the for- 
mer will make a coalition with them 
tather than accept Socialist leader- 


ship. 
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PRESIDENT THEODOR KOERNER AND CHANCELLOR LEOPOLD FIGL 





More serious is the danger of the 
Volkspartei’s being disrupted from 
within. Some 18 months ago, Chan- 
cellor Leopold Figl was replaced as 
leader of the party by Julius Raab, 
the ex-Heimwehr leader of the “hard- 
faced men” of the party—right-wing 
bankers, industrialists and men of 
business who are ruthlessly pursuing 
their policy of deflation, cutting 
credits and investments. They are in 
revolt against Dr. Figl’s middle 
course, which has made cooperation 
with the Socialists possible, and 
would prefer to ally themselves with 
the WDU. Last November, Chan- 
cellor Figl intimated in an interview 
his desire to see the present coalition 
continue after the elections. Immedi- 
ately, Raab said that there might be 


no new coalition, and that if there 


were the Volkspartei would not 
necessarily unite with the Socialists. 
This, of course, was useful propa- 
ganda for the WDU: Its suggestion 
that a coalition with them was prob- 
able tended to throw Volkspartei 
waverers into the arms of the more 
extreme party. The “hard-faced 
men” have two prominent Ministers 
in the Cabinet—Dr. Kamitz, a for- 
mer Nazi, and Dr. Bock-Greissau. To 
prevent this cabal of reactionaries 
from taking over the Volkspartei, a 
group of devout, “welfare-minded” 
Catholics would like to split off to 
form a new “Christian Social” party. 
(This was the name of the Catholic 


party before the war, but it was 
often condemned as being neither 
Christian nor social.) The new 
movement, inspired by the pro- 
gressive Archbishop-Coadjutor Dr. 
Jachym (deputy to the rightist Car- 
dinal Innitzer), wants the party to 
work sincerely for the Catholic faith 
and social justice. In Styria, its ad- 
herents will stand as an independent 
party. In other areas, its members 
talk of abstaining from voting. 

Yet another threat to the Volks- 
partei comes from a little group of 
12,000 within it consisting mainly of 
small traders. It is headed by a 
master-baker named Aichhorn, who 
objects to the ascendancy of industry 
and finance. 

The Socialists are comparatively 
stable. A few of their supporters may 
desert to the Communists or even 
the WDU. That would be just an- 
other form of revolt against the frus- 
tration and _ political stagnation 
caused by seven years of coalition 
rule by two incompatible parties 
forced into partnership by the Com- 
munist threat and repeatedly humil- 
iated by the exigencies of the over- 
riding occupying powers. Unlikely to 
gain or lose seats, Socialist prospects 
of victory depend on the weakening 
of the Volkspartei by reactionary 
forces. Some Socialist leaders wonder 
whether such a victory would be 
worth the price. If the coalition were 
re-formed with themselves leading it, 
they would no longer be able to jus- 
tify failures to alter social inequities 
by stressing the necessity for the 
junior partner to compromise with 
the senior. If Raab and his reaction- 
ary associates formed an anti-Social- 
ist coalition with the fascist WDU, 
it would involve the risk of sharp 
Soviet reaction and drive the Social- 
ists into opposition at the side of 
their Communist enemies. 

A revival of the coalition in its 
present form would indeed disap- 
point the many who demand a 
change. But in the delicate situation 
created by the Occupation, it would 
do more to maintain stability than 
would any conceivable change. 
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LonpDoNn 

” TERMS of British politics, the 
year 1952 ended on a quieter and 
more confident note. Neither politi- 
cal nor economic crisis has mate- 
rialized. Both Tory and Labor Mem- 
bers of Parliament departed for their 
Christmas vacation in a curiously 
confident mood. 

Labor’s confidence came from a 
negative cause. The Bevanite split 
had, for the moment, been bridged: 
and once Labor was united, it was 
argued, then the swing of the pendu- 
lum would soon carry the party back 
to power. The Conservatives, in turn, 
felt heartened because the period of 
the Labor split had enabled them to 
pass legislation with much less trou- 
ble than anticipated. 

British road transport (though not 
the railroads) is about to be de- 
nationalized, but to a lesser extent 
than demanded by many Conserva- 
tive champions of free enterprise. 
The same goes for the partial de- 
nationalization of the British steel 
industry. Differences between the two 
parties have again been shown up as 
narrow. Both parties now accept the 
“mixed economy” and the welfare 
state. The Conservatives, led by 
Chancellor R. A. Butler (Eton and 


Oxford), place greater stress on enter- 
prise. Labor, now effectively led by 
ex-Chancellor Hugh Gaitskell (Win- 
chester and Oxford), places greater 
stress on social justice. 

Both parties have solemnly in- 
formed the man in the street that in 
1953 he will have to work harder, 
export more, tighten his belt. One 
can therefore understand his relative 
lack of interest in party polemics. 
More interest, indeed, was taken in 
events such as the Government’s an- 
nouncement of “superpriority” for 
British civil and military aircraft 
manufacturers in their attempt to 
challenge the colossus of the U.S. 
aviation industry—or maybe! 

The Prague trial has produced a 
sense of deflation among those odd 


- people, Britain’s upper-class left-wing 


intellectuals. One ironic feature of 
the trial was the inclusion of the 
names of prominent New Statesman 
contributors Zilliacus, 
Crossman and Werth—as leaders in 
the diabolical Western spy ring. 
Kingsley Martin editorially described 
the accusation at Prague as “the 
dirty dribbling of an idiot child,” 
and the trial as a whole as “the most 
savage stab in the back the Commu- 
nists have inflicted on themselves 
since the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939.” 
The correspondence columns of the 
New Statesman have featured the 
letters of resignation of several 
prominent British Communists. How 
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far-reaching the effect will be re 
mains to be seen, but certainly not 
for many, years has the British i 
tellectual leftist had so little influ 
ence on British policy as today. 
Two events have caused renewed 
flurries feeling. 
The State Department’s mysterious 
hints of its lessening opposition {0 


of anti-American 


American deals in Iranian oil has, 
whatever its political merits (which 
may be considerable), caused British 
businessmen to mutter about “unfaif 
competition.” Far more publicized, 
however, was the new “screening” of 
British seamen at American ports ul 
der the McCarran-Walter Act 
Though the procedure itself went off 
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quietly enough, the first news of the 
innovation was received at the ports 
of London and Liverpool, of Bristol 
and Glasgow, with scarcely con- 
tained indignation. Even a genera- 
tion ago, such an imposition on the 
crews of the world’s greatest sea- 
faring nation would hardly have been 
thinkable. Today, alas, the dollars 
are needed, and the heirs of Nelson 
and Drake, of Hawkins and Frobish- 
er will no doubt continue to bare 
their political convictions to travel- 
ing American inspectors—even while 
expressing their private views of the 
rigmarole in suitable nautical terms. 
At any rate, no U.S. action for many 
a day has received such unanimous 
criticism in the entire British press. 

It has always been difficult to ex- 
plain to Americans that such inci- 
dents are far more potent—many 
times more potent—in creating “anti- 
Americanism” than articles in small- 
circulation left-wing journals which 
the majority of British citizens do 
not even know by name. Perhaps it 
is becoming more and more difficult. 
At least, on reading the American 
press, one feels that the gap in com- 
munication across the Atlantic may 
be growing still wider. There was, for 
instance. the author of a long letter 
printed in THE New LEApER of De- 
tember 22, who thought that, if the 
British disagreed with U.S. foreign 
policy. fear must be the cause. “Their 
minds tell them that slavery under 
Stalin is worse than death. Their 
hearts are filled with fear and hope- 
.-” And so on. 

All very extraordinary. But I found 
even THE New LeEaper’s editorial 
global survey, “Era of Decision,” in 
the end-of-the-year number, rather 
troubling in its tone and perspective. 
Read after similar British surveys, it 
seemed startlingly different in its 
appraisal of common problems. The 
British surveys naturally started out 
from a Commonwealth 
Their tone was noticeably more con- 
fident. even if the year had been 
patchy. The British economy had re- 
Covered somewhat from the Korean 
War dislocation, though the export- 


lessness. . 


viewpoint. 
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import battle for Britain’s solvency 
was still not yet won. In foreign 
affairs, much criticism had been 
voiced over the Foreign Office’s 
handling of relations with Egypt and 
Iran. As against this, British rela- 
tions with India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma and also Israel continued to 
be remarkably friendly. In Malaya, 
advances were registered toward both 
pacification and __ self-government, 
while the Commonwealth “Colombo 
Plan” for Southeast Asia was also 
progressing. 

In Africa, a passive British admin- 
istration in Kenya had once again 
been caught by surprise, and remedi- 
al steps were being taken somewhat 
late. In West Africa, however, Brit- 
ish officials and African leaders have 
been cooperating with surprising suc- 
cess—so far—in steps to turn first 
the Gold Coast, and then Nigeria, 
into self-governing African domin- 
ions within the Commonwealth. 

In Europe, British critics who pre- 
dicted that the over-hasty American 
wooing of Western Germany would 
lead the Germans to raise their price 
for military cooperation to the point 
where the French would rebel feel 
that they have been largely proved 
right. Still, Britain herself has rati- 
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fied the European Defense Treaty, 
while waiting for France and Ger- 
many to do likewise, and there is 
much satisfaction with the latest 
products of the British arms industry. 

These, roughly, were the lines of 
British surveys. A British reader 
turning now to the global survey in 
Tue New LeaperR would find him- 
self bewildered, to put it mildly. 
Here the British Commonwealth, the 
one chief and consistent ally of the 
United States in world affairs in the 
seven years since 1945, is not even 
mentioned as an entity. The refer- 
ences to Britain herself are all de- 
rogatory. The British have appar- 
ently not armed enough; only “per- 
haps” made adequate use of U.S. 
economic aid; not fulfilled their 
NATO pledges. They are accused of 
a dangerous policy in Iran, and of 
repeating in Kenya French mistakes 
in North Africa. Events in the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria are paraphrased 
as “evolution,” with no credit to 
British policy. And that’s all. 

This tone, to say the least, is un- 
fortunate. On rearmament, for ex- 
ample, the New LEADER editorial as- 
serts that “in Britain the virus of 
Bevanism (butter first, guns later) 
has infected even the Churchill Gov- 
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ernment.” How curiously out of 
touch these words sound across the 
Atlantic! There are ten British divi- 
sions stationed overseas; British con- 
script military service is a full two 
years (just as in the U.S.), as op- 
posed to the French eighteen months, 
or the West German nothing—at 
present. The British butter ration, be 
it noted, is still only 2144 ounces per 
person per week. Under the Govern- 
ment’s deflationary policy, there has 
been a noticeable drop in general 
consumption in 1952, especially 


among the lower-paid workers. So 

much for “butter first, guns later”! 
In addition, 1952 has been an out- 

standing year for the British arms 
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industry. British Centurion tanks are 
(with U.S. off-shore purchase aid) 
flowing toward the European armies. 
The U.S. Air Force is using the Brit- 
ish “Saphire” jet engine on a large 
scale. Britain in 1952 successfully ex- 
ploded her own atom bomb. New air- 
craft models are coming out one after 
British jet 
is said to fly 


the other. The latest 
bomber, the HP80, 
faster and further than any other in 
the West. 

Yet each of these HP80s costs 
nearly $3 million, and here’s the rub. 
Total British rearmament, whatever 
its quality, is certainly lower than 
planned 18 months ago. But as offi- 
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cials have pointed.out (and as I re- 
peatedly noted in THE NEw LEADER 
last year), while Britain has to battle 
month by month to balance her 
trade, the simultaneous plans for in- 
creasing exports and rearmament 
were impossible to fulfill except with 
massive U.S. aid. And, as was soon 
seen, Congress was as unwilling to 
grant such aid as the British were un- 
willing to receive it. 

Moreover, with greater confidence, 
British strategic thinking has also 
developed along some new lines. 
Given their outlook, it was inevitable 
that Churchill and his advisers would 
show much more independence from 
Washington’s strategic directives than 
their inexperienced Labor Govern- 
ment predecessors. London had al- 
ways been much more skeptical than 
Washington about the notion that 
the Russians would turn the cold war 
into a hot one in Europe in 1951 or 
1952. It was held that American 
thinking was colored by reluctance to 
admit that MacArthur’s defeat at the 
Yalu was due, not to overwhelming 
strength, but to the worst 
American military blunder since that 
of General Pope at the second Bull 
tun. (The comparison is that of Pro- 
fessor D. W. Brogan.) At any rate, 
British defense policy under Church- 
ill has plainly swung back somewhat 
toward Britain’s traditional stress on 
naval and air, rather than infantry, 
power. It has been decided, too, that 


enemy 


Western defenses are strengthened, 
not weakened, by devoting more of 
Britain’s limited resources and man- 
power to the aircraft industry, with 
its recent brilliant achievements, 
even if this means less British in- 
fantry manpower for General Ridg- 
way. One may argue with this stra- 
tegic conception; but, with the Brit- 
ish economy as strained as it is to- 
day, to describe it as “butter before 
guns” or the “virus of Bevanism” 
has little meaning. 

The same goes for the oversimpli- 
fied and outdated picture of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth as the embodiment 
of “colonialism,” with the United 
States as the great freedom-loving 





Republic charged with correcting 
this system. True, much can be criti- 
cized in British imperial and Com. 
monwealth policy. There’s Iran and 
Egypt—though both present complex 
problems where Britain also has her 
case. There’s Kenya—a more ob. 
vious instance; Malaya—reform per- 
haps started too late. But, as against 
these, there are the achievements of 
British policy both in India and 
Southeast Asia, and in West Africa, 
and of Commonwealth plans for de- 
velopment in both areas. And an- 
other point: An Indian visitor who 
also read the NEw LEADER editorial 
commented: “They talk about Malan 
and Kenya, but not about the Amer- 
ican Negro.” This is the automatic, 
the expected, the  ever-suspicious 
Asian retort, but it does illustrate 
an unfortunate fact many Americans 
still find it hard to admit. Even po- 
litically informed Indians may not 
know the details of the way in which 
Negroes and Mexicans are treated 
as second-class citizens in Texas, but 
somehow an awareness of the fact 
has crept into the Asian conscious 
ness, and is doing immense and con- 
tinuing harm to American-Asian rela- 
tions. 

It is not easy for Americans to re- 
alize that, in many parts of Asia, the 
British, yesterday’s imperial oppres- 
sors, are much less suspected. and 
thought to have much more under- 
standing of local problems, than are 
the Americans—yet this is not only 
the case, but increasingly the case. In 
the case of India and Pakistan, for 
instance, the political collaboration 
of these countries with Britain within 
the Commonwealth is as important 
for the West as American economic 
and technical aid; in the long run, 
probably, both depend on each other. 
It may well be—indeed, it’s fairly 
obvious—that the American role will 
become steadily more decisive. All 
the more important, therefore, that 
Americans should not regard either 
themselves or “colonial” problems 
as though they were living in 1776. 
Not, that is, in 1953. That’s too long 
a time-lag. 
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By Richard Lowenthal 


The New 


The British arrests may 
do more harm than good 
unless new facts emerge 


Bonn 
Ne THAT all the documents 
seized by the British authorities 
in their round-up of the Nazi circle 
round Dr. Werner Naumann, the one- 
time deputy of Joseph Goebbels, have 
been transferred to London, it is 
possible to draw up the first pro- 
visional balance-sheet of the British 
action. While further study may still 
change the picture, the general im- 
pression here is that the investigators 
have by now found as much as they 
are likely to find, and have already 
allowed most of it to leak out in 
driblets. 
A number of facts stand out fairly 
clearly amid the confusion of voices. 
The first is that the British action 
had a definitely political, as distinct 
from a police, purpose. It was de- 
signed not to crush a conspiracy in 
the ordinary sense of the term, but to 
halt and, if possible, reverse a na- 
tionalist trend in Germany’s demo- 
cratic right-wing parties, which Sir 
lvone Kirkpatrick, the British High 
Commissioner, considered dangerous. 
The second is that so far it is by 
no means certain that it will produce 
the desired effect: for, while some of 
the opponents of neo-nationalism in- 
side these parties have been encour- 
aged by the British action to fight 
Nazi infiltration more vigorously, the 
nationalist leaders who were to have 
been compromised and isolated by 
the uncovering of their contacts with 
a secret Nazi circle have received the 
support of a 
movement against “British interfer- 
ence,” and the gulf between German 


widespread _ protest 
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and Western European opinion has 
been widened. 

To begin with, there never was a 
Nazi plot to seize power by force or 
in the near future, and the British 
never believed there was one. The 
British High Commissioner himself 
has admitted as much. There was 
consequently no immediate threat to 
the security of the Allied forces, and 
the British authorities knew there 
was none. They nevertheless used 
their powers of direct action reserved 
under the Occupation Statute to meet 
just such a threat, which means that 
they were deliberately stretching a 
legal point to gain a political ob- 
jective. 

That objective was in itself a legi- 
timate and important one. It was to 
put German democratic opinion on 
the alert against the growing influ- 
ence of organized nationalist groups 
inside some of the respectable demo- 


cratic parties—groups that were 
showing a marked indifference to 
democratic principles and counted a 
number of prominent former Nazis 
among their leading spokesmen. In 
recent months, that trend has been 
clearly visible both inside some dis- 
trict sections of the Refugee party, 
formerly called “League of the Ex- 
pellees and the Disinherited” and 
now the “All-German Rally.” which 
forms part of several state (provin- 
cial) governments along West Ger- 
many’s eastern border; and inside 
the two right-wing parties which 
take part in Dr. Adenauer’s Federal 
coalition, the “Free Democrats” and 
the “German party.” There was a 
very real danger, recognized by all 
independent observers, that those na- 
tionalist sections might capture con- 
trol at least of the latter two parties 
within the next year and merge them 
into one strong and attractive right- 
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wing nationalist party under Nazi- 
infiltrated leadership. 

If such a development had come to 
pass, Dr. Adenauer’s Christian Demo- 
crats would have been faced with the 
choice between preserving their Gov- 
ernment majority by soliciting the 
support of such a party on its terms, 
or seeking an understanding with the 
Socialist opposition, who are demo- 
cratically more reliable but who are 
opposed to the Western integration 
treaties in their present form—an 
awkward dilemma from the view- 
point of both the Federal Chancellor 
and the Western powers. The British 
High Commissioner evidently acted 
in the hope that public exposures of 
a secret Nazi center and of its links 
with the nationalist factions inside 
the democratic right-wing parties 
would help to avoid that dilemma by 
weakening those factions and thus 
consolidating Dr. Adenauer’s major- 
ity on its present basis. There is, in- 
deed, a strong impression here that 
the action was originally welcomed 
by the Chancellor precisely for that 
reason. 

The British hope was based on the 
fact known to British intelligence 
from months of observation that the 
Naumann circle continued to hold 
pronounced anti-democratic views 
and that it was maintaining wide- 
spread contact with the ex-Nazis in- 
side the respectable democratic 
parties, with the more _nationalist- 
minded former generals, such as 
Guderian, Hitler’s tank expert and 


last Army Chief of Staff, and Friess- 
ner, who headed the abortive attempt 
to unite all ex-soldiers’ leagues in the 
winter of 1951-52, as well as with 
some Government officials. 

The documents found in the 
searches seemed, indeed, to have 
clearly established that Naumann and 
his friends aimed at replacing the 
democratic regime by a one-party 
state on nationalist lines, and that 
they intended to use their contacts 
for this purpose. As a first stage, they 
seemed to have shown particular in- 
terest in occupying key positions in 
local government through their dis- 
guised followers. It is less clear as 
yet what part of the Nazi leaders who 
had infiltrated into the respectable 
parties were actually controlled from 
this center in an organized way and 
how many were merely linked to it 
by close personal contacts. 

Finally, no evidence seems so far 
to have been found to substantiate 
the rumors about large funds or the 
charges of secret connections with the 
East German Communist regime, 
though something more dramatic 
may, of course, still come to light. 

But, in the meantime, two other 
political developments have occurred 
which might have been foreseen by 
the British authorities but evidently 
were not. In the first place, the or- 
iginal somewhat misleading an- 
nouncement of a Nazi plot endanger- 
ing the security of the Allied forces 
caused a sensation throughout the 
Western world. It was promptly ex- 
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“Protection” Ruled Out as Income-Tax Deduction.—Newspaper headline. 


Protection by the law’s OK, for 
It’s what your taxes help to pay for. 


Protection from the law, however, 


Unless you’re lucky, friend, or clever, 


Is something that, though you feel bum about, 


At tax time you'll keep strictly mum about. 


—Richard Armour 
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ploited by Communists and neutral. 
ists as an argument against any form 
of German rearmament, and _ has 
greatly worried many honest people 
who remember the horrors of Nazi 
conquests. It has, in short, produced 
in the outside world a wave of fear 
and distrust of Germany. This fact, 
in turn, has been exploited by the 
very same nationalist politicians in 
Germany who were to have been 
compromised by the British action. 
They have used it for a counter-at- 
tack, impugning the motives of the 
British Government as “anti-Ger- 
man” in a manner seemingly plausi- 
ble to many German democrats (and 
even to some American officials 
here). Instead of being isolated as 
dangerous fools who harmed Ger- 
many by consorting with Nazi plot- 
ters, the nationalist leaders are now 
happily sailing with the popular tide 
of injured innocence, while the Com- 
munists of Western Europe have been 
gratuitously offered a diversion from 
the horrors of the East European 
purge. 

Against the harm thus done, all 
that can so far be shown on the 
credit side of the balance-sheet is an 
attack on the nationalists started in 
the inner councils of the Free Demo- 
cratic party by its genuinely demo- 
cratic wing. Dr. Achenbach, a law- 
yer who ran the campaign for a gen- 
eral amnesty of war criminals and is 
now acting as counsel for Naumann, 
has been called upon to resign from 
the chairmanship of the party’s for- 
eign-policy committee, and Dr. Mid- 
delhauve, the party’s right-wing 
deputy leader, has had to answer 
some awkward questions about the 
Nazi advisers surrounding him. 

But this democratic offensive can 
produce lasting effects only if the re- 
sults of the British investigation cor- 
vince the hitherto skeptical majority 
of the German public that the Nau- 
mann circle and its contacts con- 
stituted a real danger to democracy. 
To judge by the present temper of 
the German press, the disclosures will 
have to be fairly startling in order to 
achieve that. 
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The Government is getting tough 


with the remaining domestic Reds 


Israel Cracks Down 


on the Communists 


By Mark Alexander 





This dispatch, written before the 
Soviet Embassy was bombed and 
the Kremlin severed diplomatic re- 
lations with Israel, helps explain 
why the Communists have given up 
the Jewish republic as a lost cause. 





TEL Aviv 
N JANUARY 29, the postman de- 
livered a letter to the editorial 
board of Kol Ha’am, the daily organ 
of the Israeli Communist party. 
Signed by Y. Rokah, the Minister of 
the Interior, it ordered the paper sus- 
pended for ten days under article 
19/2, chapter 116 of the Press Ordi- 
nance for having published “false in- 
formation liable to cause alarm.” 
Under the title, “Israeli Cannon 
Fodder for Korea,” Kol Ha’am had 
“reprinted” a leaflet allegedly pub- 
lished by “certain American circles” 
in Israel, threatening war veterans 
and the unemployed with starvation 
unless they enlisted at once to fight 
the Communists in Korea. It was ob- 
vious that the leaflet had been writ- 
ten, not by “American circles,” but 
by the Communists themselves. The 
only paper in Israel to publicize it 
had been Kol Ha’am, while, outside 
of Israel, it was noted only by 
Pravda (which, of course, quoted 
Kol Ha’am). 
It was this comparatively trivial 
incident, after all that had happened 
in recent weeks, that finally broke 
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the camel’s back and caused the Gov- 
ernment to take action against the 
Communist party. (Just the day be- 
fore, asked in Parliament why the 
Government had stopped supplying 
Kol Ha’am free of charge to Army 
units together with other daily 
papers, Prime Minister Ben-Gurion 
had replied, “We are not obliged to 
help the propagation of Nazi ideas.”’) 
It was debatable whether banning 
Kol Ha’am was the most effective 
way to combat Communist anti- 
Semitic propaganda, which was es- 
sentially self-defeating, but the pub- 
lic demanded it. 

The Communists have now been ex- 
pelled from the Histadrut, the Israeli 
trade-union body—a move which 
does them little real harm, since the 
Israeli CP had never been a “work- 
ers’ party” and few of its members 
had belonged to trade unions. Com- 
munists are also being methodically 
excluded from all sorts of public or- 
ganizations. Even their faithful sup- 
porters in the fellow-traveling Mapam 
have abandoned them, apart from a 
small group which has been expelled 
from Mapam and is therefore now a 
burden rather than an asset. 

On his return from the Communist 
Party Congress in Moscow late last 
November, Israeli CP leader Shmuel 
Mikunis set off a heated discussion 
in pro-Soviet circles in this country. 
The fact that 11 of the 14 Prague 
defendants were Jewish, he declared, 
was purely coincidental; “the de- 
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fendants in the next trial will be of a 
different nationality.” Not a single 
Soviet Jew, he added, wanted to 
leave the country and emigrate to 
Israel. 

Several weeks later, however, with 
the announcement of the Moscow 
doctors’ “conspiracy,” the Kremlin 
clearly indicated that it did not share 
Mikunis’s opinion on the nationality 
of subsequent trial defendants and 
the existence of a Jewish bourgeois- 
nationalist “hidden enemy” inside 
the Soviet Union. In the ensuing dis- 
cussion, the Israeli Communists were 
at a distinct disadvantage. The Jews, 
they asserted, are not a people. If not, 
replied their critics, then why is the 
“Jewish origin” of the purge victims 
stressed everywhere from Prague to 
Moscow? We fight against every form 
of nationalism—Russian, Ukrainian 
and Jewish alike, the Communists 
tried to counter. They were then chal- 
lenged to cite a single instance of 
Soviet condemnation of Russian na- 
tionalism during the past decade or 
so, which, of course, they could not 
do. When they fell back on the old 
argument that anti-Semitism is for- 
bidden by law in the U.S.S.R., they 
were asked to produce just one case 
of the sentencing of an anti-Semite 
by a Soviet court since 1945—and 
could not. 

At this point, further discussion 
between the Stalinists and the rest of 
the Israeli public broke down. In 
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ISRAEL CONTINUED 


the beginning, the Communists had 
tried to argue that there was an im- 
portant distinction between “Zion- 
ists” and “Jews,” which no one could 
deny. By the time of the Prague 
trial, however, it had become abun- 
dantly clear that “Zionist” was 
merely being used as a synonym for 
“Jew,” the previous term “cosmo- 
politan” apparently not having been 
obvious enough. After the Moscow 
doctors, there was no longer any 
doubt, for the defendants were not 
even charged with Zionism. 

The leaders of Maki, the Israeli 
Communist party, were left without a 


way.” He was promptly told that this 
was not a particularly original ap- 
proach; Hitler had used it before. 
The party leadership made a brief 
attempt to create a new base among 
the more backward groups—immi- 
grants from places like Iraq who had 
not yet been absorbed into Israeli 
life, did not know the language, and 
lacked information about current -de- 
velopments abroad. But this, too, 
missed fire. It soon became evident 
that the one group not affected by 
Soviet anti-Semitism was the Arab 
Communists. And even this was not 
an unmixed blessing, since the Arabs 








What is to be done with the Israeli 
Communists? There is general agree. 
ment that suppression is not the an- 
swer. CP propaganda today has the 
effect of merely discrediting the party 
and antagonizing the fellow-travel- 
ers and many party members who 
cannot swallow the Stiirmer style in 
Hebrew; it is convincing no one but 
a few fanatics. 

In general, the Israeli public is ad- 
justing itself to the idea that there 
are always bound to be some traitors 
and renegades. After all, a Jew gave 
evidence in the famous Tisza-Esslar 
ritual-murder trial in Hungary forty 
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ISRAELI ARMED FORCES ON PARADE: NOW, MORE THAN EVER, DEMOCRACY’S BEST NEAR EAST BULWARK 


single answer for the party mem- 
bers’ insistent questions. They could 
merely assure them that the Soviet 
Union had never been wrong, but 
this was not sufficiently convincing. 
Entire party branches disintegrated 
or had to be disbanded; members 
simply failed to appear at meetings. 
In a short while, the party was re- 
duced to hard-core lunatic-fringers, 
those who were prepared to stick by 
Stalin all the way to the extermina- 
tion camp. Meir Vilner, Maki’s Num- 
ber 2 man, actually admitted in Par- 
liament that he had no arguments 
left, “but we shall be victorious any- 
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now began to demand the ouster of 
the Jewish party leaders. 

During January and February, 
Mapam, the fellow-traveling “United 
Workers party,” has been in a state 
of upheaval. The majority of mem- 
bers dissociated themselves from the 
Cominform line, while continuing to 
regard Soviet anti-Semitism as a 
mere temporary deviation from 
Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist 
The immovably pro-Stalinist group 
headed by Moshe Sneh quit the party 
and tried without much success to 
establish its own organization, differ- 
ing only in name from the CP. 


principles. 


years ago, and another testified in the 
Rohling trial in Vienna ten years 
earlier. A small organization known 
as the Verband National-Deutscher 
Juden even hailed Hitler’s anti-Jew- 
ish measures in 1933 and called on 
German Jews to participate in the 
“national revolution.” It should 
therefore come as no surprise that 
some Jews are defending Stalin’s 
brand of anti-Semitism in 1953. 

Nevertheless, strong measures short 
of outright suppression of the Com- 
munist party are felt to be necessary, 
and concrete proposals are expected 
soon. 


The New Leader 
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Eliot Janeway and Sidney Hook debate: 


SHOULD WE STRESS 


ARMAMENTS 








Or POLITICAL WARFARE? 


By Eliot Janeway 
N° ONE could admire Professor Hook more than I, 


nor could anyone applaud more vigorously his as- 
sertion of democratic intellectual leadership in his letter 
to B. J. Green, published in THE New LEAper of Feb- 
tuary 2. But, in disposing of Mr. Green, it seems to me 
that Professor Hook has allowed himself to slip into ex- 
actly the kind of verbal sleight-of-hand, substituting 
thetoric for reality, against which he has been so 
vigilant as a philosopher. Thus, noting Stalin’s a priori 
belief in the inevitability of war, Professor Hook argues 
that Soviet aggression “can be tamed only by fear of 
failure”; so that “our policy is to prevent Stalin from 
taking unnecessary risks while we wage psychological 
warfare on behalf of a free culture” (his italics). 

This is absurd. Taken at face value, this and similar 
statements by spokesmen of democracy sound like a plot 
to assassinate Stalin by provoking him to die of an acute 
overdose of laughter. “Psychological warfare” is no 
substitute for clear and decisive superiority of arma- 
ment. “Psychological warfare” can be effective and can 
be trusted only when clear and decisive superiority of 
armament is assured and apparent. For the most eloquent 





Euior JaNEway is a noted economic consultant. He is the 
author of The Struggle for Survival, a definitive study of 
mobilization problems during the Second World War. 
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“psychological warfare” we can wage is what we ought 
to be writing with our arms-production curves. 

The fact is that, as Mr. Baruch, Senator Lyndon 
Johnson, the Alsops, the present writer and many others 
have repeatedly emphasized, we do not enjoy the supe- 
riority of armament assumed by today’s easy and fashion- 
able assumptions about our ability to wage “psychologi- 
cal warfare.” Quite the contrary, intellectuals are not in 
the habit of studying documents arising from Senatorial 
investigations. Yet, admittedly, the work of the Truman 
Committee changed the course of history during and fol- 
lowing World War II, and the impact of the Johnson 
Committee, headed by the new Minority Leader of the 
Senate, promises to have an even more powerful impact 
upon the direction of American defense policy. It was not 
easy for Democratic Senators to state officially, during 
1952, that 

“The figures of our aircraft inventory at the start 
of the Korean War and at the present time leave no 
room for comfort. 

“We have examined the best estimates of Soviet 
production and capacity for production. They are 
shockingly high.” (Thirty-Ninth Report, 

Senate Preparedness Subcommittee, June 17, 1952) 
Yet they did so state, and apparently with more educa- 

tional effect upon the electorate than upon the intellect- 
ual community. At any rate, the fact is that we are today 
laboring under a burden of arms inferiority. Startling 
as it sounds, this was inevitable for the simple reason 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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ARMAMENTS CONTINUED 


that neither arms superiority nor even arms parity was 
the objective of the “arms inflation” the Administration 
launched in 1950 to support our answer to the Kremlin 
in Korea. 

Moreover, the competitive facts of Soviet and Amer- 
ican armament are such that this burden of free-world 
arms inferiority is bound to grow heavier during the next 
two years even if the new Administration takes ener- 
getic steps to make up for the time, the money and the 
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BUT... 


BOTH CLARK AND RIDGWAY NEED WEAPONS, 


advantage we have been wasting. This, too, is inevitable, 
for the equally simple reason that our post-Korean arms 
program, having begun by defaulting on the require- 
ments of victory, is still scheduled to end in retreat from 
even the requirements of defeatism; while Soviet arms 
schedules are continuing to accelerate. 

These are harsh and shocking facts. We will not meet 
them by a stereotyped assertiveness which at bottom as- 
sumes that the real war is a war of words, and that the 
push-button “miracle of American production” can mop 
up the bastions of power after the ideological beachheads 
have been stormed. 

As Professor Hook and THE New LEADER have so 
wisely emphasized these many years, the Soviet system 
is a system rooted in power. Unfortunately, because we 
have fallen into the habit of taking our own power for 
granted—a habit made ominously infectious by stock 
Soviet propaganda against “American militarism”—we 
tend to trust words to do the work which our defaulted 
power of armament should be doing. 

By all means, we should plan to wage “psychological 
warfare” again, as we were able to do when our arms 
production enabled us to seize the counteroffensive in 
World War II. But, Professor Hook’s high authority to 
the contrary notwithstanding, we are not waging it now 
nor will we until American arms production enables us 
to seize the counteroffensive in the warmer-and-cooler 
war. Until this all-too-remote day arrives, our intellectual 
leaders like Professor Hook will be rendering a disservice 
to the cause they serve with such noble dedication if 
they remain remote from the realities of the defeat we 
are suffering in the race for arms power, and if they re- 
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main naive as to our need for arms strength to provide 
a platform from which we can launch our slogans. 

Professor Hook is right to deny the canard that we 
regard war as inevitable. The Soviets do so regard it, 
and they are arming for it. We don’t, and only our 
armament—certainly not our pleas and pronouncements 
—will enable us to avoid war. Professor Hook reminds 
Britain’s present-day appeasers that their more conserva- 
tive predecessors in 1939 brought on the war they had 
hoped to hold off. Of course they did. And the record 
shows unarguably that, because Chamberlain and Co. 
appeased, they did not arm; so that, because they did not 
arm, they had to continue appeasing. When at long last 
they had to begin fighting, it was with literally nothing 
except Britain’s slogans and America’s economy. Let us 
not wage “psychological warfare” as Chamberlain ap- 
peased—as a cheap substitute for arming. And let us 
beware of verbalizing in a vacuum as historians or as 
strategists on pain of discovering too late that, in the ab- 
sence of arms strength, the slogans of “psychological war- 
fare” are as thoroughly distracting and disarming and 
demoralizing as the slogans of appeasement. 

History has turned on wars of words many times in 
the past. But it is not a war of words which threatens us 
today. Harry Truman may run for Alderman-at-large 
from his soapbox in Independence by reassuring Ro- 
tarians everywhere that the Russians don’t have the atom 
bomb. The new Administration may be tempted to ac- 
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... JOHNSON AND BARUCH SAY WE HAVEN'T ENOUGH 


cept our inadequate defense schedules—soon to decline! 
—as a passport to textbook economic “normalcy” and tax 
relief. But Professor Hook is above providing intellectual 
dignity to any political hijinks which ignore the require- 
ments of arms superiority, and it is high time that he and 
our other intellectual leaders reoriented their assumptions 
and formulations to give priority to the race for security 
against Russia’s growing arms superiority. Sloganizing 
which remains blind to the fact that we are losing the 
arms race will raise the odds that Washington’s high- 
powered new propaganda gamble on “Victory without 
Casualties” may boomerang—and no longer merely in 
Korea—into “Casualties without Victory.” 


The New Leader 
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By Sidney Hook 


VER SINCE the age of six, when I abandoned my am- 

bitions to be an admiral, I have not reflected much 
on purely military problems, except for one lapse, at the 
age of eleven, when I wrote my first letter to the press 
(the New York Tribune) protesting the fact that there 
was not a single fort on the Canadian-American border. 
Since then, I have retained a purely amateur status as 
a military strategist. 

Seriously speaking, I find Mr. Janeway’s letter pro- 
foundly disturbing, not only because of the news about 
our own deficiencies in armament but even more so be- 
cause of his views about the relationship between arms 
and psychological-political warfare. I am grateful to him 
for giving me an opportunity to develop what was only 
an aside in a brief letter. 

Although not privy to any confidential information, 
my reading has led me to believe that we are sufficiently 
armed with atomic weapons at present to make a Soviet 
attempt at open aggression against Europe or the United 
States suicidal for the Kremlin despite the damage such 
an attempt would inflict upon us. This is what I meant 
when I wrote that Bolshevik secular fanaticism can be 
tamed only by a fear of failure. Time, however, is run- 
ning heavily against us. The Soviet Union is decentral- 
izing its industry on a huge scale, thus decreasing its 
wlnerability to retaliatory attack. By conscripting top- 
flight scientific research workers from Germany and else- 
where, aided by its own scientists and its remarkable 
espionage network, the Soviet Union is daily increasing 
its potential for aggressive atomic warfare. Most import- 
ant of all, by intensifying its propaganda for neutralism 
through myriads of agencies, it is eroding the will to 
resist in the West. One of the specific indirect effects of 
this campaign has been to discourage participation in 
military atomic research among Western European and 
English scientists. (Even some American scientists have 
been taken in by arguments which, if valid, would have 
made their scientific research activity when we feared the 
Nazis morally unjustifiable—something they do not ad- 
mit at all.) 

The situation is extremely disheartening. Neither the 
American people nor the new Administration is aware 
of the strength of neutralist and anti-American attitudes 
in Europe. That is why, although military armament is 
necessary, it is, by itself, far, far from sufficient. If things 
come to a showdown today as a result of Soviet aggres- 
sion, not all the military preparation in Western Europe, 
even if it were increased threefold, would count for a 
thing unless there existed a stronger will to resist than 
is at present observable. Unless there is a greater realiza- 
Spney Hook, Chairman of the Philosophy Department 
at NYU, writes on political problems for the N. Y. Times, 
Commentary, Partisan Review and other periodicals. 
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ROME COMMUNIST RIOT: CIVIL WAR ON NATO'S HANDS? 


tion of what is actually in store for the world in the event 
of a Soviet triumph, the tanks, guns and planes we send 
or help build may constitute so much military booty for 
the enemy. NATO is mostly an empty military shell. The 
Government services of several of the largest countries 
in Western Europe are honeycombed with fifth colum- 
nists. Even high-ranking military officers in Europe are 
known to be members or sympathizers of the Commu- 
nist party. The governments involved do not dare to 
investigate and publish the truth. Socially, Communists 
are still salonfihig everywhere, a little unpleasant per- 
haps but still considered a genuine part of the European 
community. 


FIREPOWER NOT DECISIVE FACTOR 


The military view that superior firepower alone is 
the decisive factor which makes for victory in the end 
was never really valid in the past. Napoleon is sometimes 
regarded as the authority for this position, but in this 
simple form it explains neither his greatest victories nor 
defeats. It is demonstrably false in an era when men’s 
higher psychological reflexes can be so conditioned by 
years of hardship, a sense of futility, the spectacle of 
luxuriously corrupt and selfish living by the so-called 
upper classes, and the constant assault of neutralist and 
Communist propaganda, that even their trigger reflexes 
are inhibited. It was not because of lack of arms that 
France fell in 1940. There simply wasn’t a strong enough 
will to resist. And any honest observer will report that, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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ARMAMENTS CONTINUED 


except for a few regional pockets and small countries in 
Europe, there isn’t any greater will to resist today despite 
the protestations of European officials, who may fool the 
more naive and gullible of our representatives but who 
certainly are not fooling themselves, their parliaments 
or, above all, the masses of their citizens. 

Because the best-armed are not always the victorious 
does not mean that I underestimate the importance of 
arms. But Mr. Janeway seems to me to underestimate the 
power of political war and propaganda, which has proved 
such a potent weapon in the history of Communist 
struggles from 1917 to 1953. Words, of course, can’t kill, 
but they can paralyze. Ideas can’t move mountains, but 
they can move men or demoralize them. 

The problem we face is so vast that I can touch on it 
only in the sketchiest way, and with the appearance of 
a dogmatism that I do not feel. 


U. S. DECLARATION ASKED 


Until the spiritual and political climate of Western 
Europe changes, its rearmament, even if it can be ac- 
complished, is a doubtful asset. If rearmament is imposed 
at the cost of further deterioration in living standards. 
the Communists will win an electoral victory. Far better. 
it seems to me, would it be for the U.S. to declare that 
Soviet aggression against any part of Europe, including 
Finland and West Berlin, will be regarded as tantamount 
to a Soviet declaration of war against the U.S. itself. 
What would be saved by limiting doubtful military aid to 
Europe now should be diverted to increasing the North 
American potential for retaliatory atomic defense. and 
should go to bolstering the European. and especially 
British. economy in ways Mr. Janeway is much more 
expert than I in determining. 

By psychological and political warfare I mean a co- 
ordinated program not merely of propaganda but of all 
social, economic and educational measures (excluding 
military action except in places like Korea, where the 
Communists have openly invaded) designed both to en- 
hance the power of resistance of the free world to neu- 
tralism and Communism, and to go over to an all-out 
political offensive against the Kremlin. This means a 
readiness on our part to make genuine economic sacri- 
fices to prevent the English and European standard of 
living from declining, and if possible to improve it. 
This also means that the psychological offensive against 
neutralism must be launched in the West—yes, first 
among our reluctant allies—not to win their friendship 
but to bring home to them their peril in a world in which 
the Soviet Union grows stronger every day. It is to their 
self-interest that we must appeal—and be prepared to 
admit, even though it is not the only reason, that it is to 
our self-interest that they follow their own self-interest. 
That battle will be won when the mass following of the 
Communist parties in Western Europe falls away, leaving 
the hard core of fanatical conspirators, who constitute a 





real state within a state in countries like France and Italy, 
in a position where they can be rendered harmless with. 
out any danger of civil war. 

The propertied and wealthy classes of Europe are pre. 
pared not for a fight but for flight before the Communi 
threat. Unless we wish to write Europe off, we must win 
as allies a great part of the working classes of Germany, 
France and Italy. This is difficult but not impossible, and 
the conditions of our economic aid—what golden oppor. 
tunities were missed in the past just because no strings 
were attached!—should be such that the chief benefact- 
ors, in contrast to what happened during the last few 
years, are the workers and middle classes. The colos. 
sal mistakes of the Truman Administration must be 
corrected by the Eisenhower Administration despite the 
antedeluvian economic thinking of some of its members. 
American conceptions of “capitalism” and “socialism” 
have absolutely no relevance to the European scene to- 
day. The index of European prosperity and recovery must 
be the standard of living of the masses. If there are no 
men of vision in the present Administration who under. 
stand this, and its implications, the prospects of demo- 
cratic survival in Western Europe (in which I do not in. 
clude England) are grim indeed. ; 

A foreign policy to preserve and extend European 
and world freedom should be not merely an Administra- 
tion policy but an all-national policy representing those 
elements in all parties and groups who understand Amer- 
ica’s stake in defending free political and cultural institu- 
tions everywhere. 

At the same time. a great effort should be made to 
bring thousands of European intellectuals, especially 
teachers and students, to the United States to see what 
our culture is like first-hand. This is much better than 
encouraging American tourists to invade Europe. It will 
require only a few months here for European visitors to 
put the half-Communist lies and outright forgeries of 
newspapers like Le Monde (outside the Communist press. 
the most dishonestly anti-American newspaper in West- 
ern Europe) in perspective. Without being boastful, we 
must stop being apologetic about our institutions and 
culture. As imperfect as they are, they add up to a more 
genuinely classless society than any nation in Europe. 
Paradoxical as it sounds, despite the misconceptions 
which flourish about us, if we opened our gates we would 
depopulate half of Europe. The very least we should do 
is liberalize our immigration policy by repeal or amend- 
ment of the McCarran Law. 

The main objective of political warfare, however. 
should be the Soviet Union and the countries it occu 
pies. It would require a volume to list what could be done 
short of war to carry the psychological offensive to the 
enemy by all technical means. One thing I want to make 
clear is that I appreciate the limits of such political 
warfare. Even the Soviets have not been able to do every: 
thing with it, despite the fact that they command legally 
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tolerated fifth columns in democratic countries while our 
allies in the Communist countries are cowed, imprisoned 
or silent and become fewer every day as Communist 
terror becomes stabilized. Nonetheless, there are good 
prospects of intensifying the Kremlin’s difficulties to a 
point where Stalin and his Presidium will begin to pull 
in their horns despite their bluster. But this requires no 
mere propaganda of words, but social and political pro- 
grams whose burden we must carry for some time to 
come. This does not require of us sweat, blood and tears, 
but only fewer luxuries, a sense of shame and respon- 
sibility which will lead to some austerities, an imag- 
inative understanding of the lot and predicament of the 
ordinary European. If we fail to pay the little price now, 
we will pay a staggering one later. 

There are too many variables in the situation to pre- 
dict with confidence the ultimate upshot of a policy of 
this kind. But of one thing I am convinced. All the 
known alternatives, especially our present course, lead to 
political disaster or to war on Stalin’s terms and in his 
own good time. Particularly foolish is the French 
orientation of our European policy, and the sensitiveness 
of American officials to the show of synthetic indignation 
staged by French politicians whenever we try to enlist 
Germany in a genuine front of resistance to Communism. 
The French are repeating toward Western democratic 
Germany the same suicidal policy of shortsighted 
revanche they adopted toward the democratic Weimar 
Republic. 


MISTAKES REPEATED 


The concessions which the French refused to make to 
democratic Germany, the easing of some of the burdens 
of the Versailles Treaty, the elimination of certain clauses 
that fanned nationalist sentiment, the Anschluss with 
democratic Austria—concessions which might very well 
have prevented the triumph of Nazism—they yielded 
without demurring to Hitler’s Reich. There is great 
danger that their refusal to permit a limited rearming 
of Germany under democratic control—which they them- 
selves originally proposed!—will result, unless their 
course is reversed, in the total rearmament of Germany 
under Communist auspices—at which time they will 
probably adopt the policy of Munich all over again. 
In France today, the greatest German-haters are the Com- 
munists, and for obvious reasons. Watch how this line 
is taken up by the same thinkers who assured us that the 
Chinese Communists were agrarian democrats and that 
only they, and not the Nationalists, fought the Japanese. 

The sad truth is that, again with the exception of some 
small nations, there is no sense of European community. 
What unites the larger nations at present is a common 
interest in getting as much out of the United States as 
Possible, together with a feeling which ranges from con- 
tempt to envy and hatred against their benefactors. 
After the United States, their strongest dislike is for each 
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other. Concerning the Soviet Union, they are for the 
moment all Christian Scientists. 

I do not know whether American officials in Europe. 
of whom there are far too many, are keeping Washington 
informed of the actual state of European opinion. They 
see too much of each other and of the officials of foreign 
governments, and not enough of the ordinary people in 
their ordinary vocations. As I write, I feel that I have not 
sufficiently emphasized the gravity of the situation and 
the depth of anti-U.S. sentiment. 

American leadership, in partnership with our allies, is 
a responsibility which follows from our commitments. 
especially our commitments to defend Europe against 
Soviet aggression. Churchill once said that it was only 
America’s atomic bombs which prevented the Soviet 
Army from occupying the whole of Europe. Until now, 
we have deferred too much to the strategy of our allies. 
which is based on the impossible task of preserving the 
status quo and hoping for the best, while the Soviet 
Union strengthens itself for a massive all-out assault. I 
am confident, however, that, without issuing ultimatums. 
the case for seizing the initiative against Communism 
can be made more persuasive to our allies. 

Our only means of persuasion in Europe is argument, 
cold political analysis and humanity. And our concrete 
proposals must be wise and bold. If we cannot succeed 
within a year in changing the present climate of opinion 
in Europe and the attitude of its governments, we should 
review our whole position there. It may be that Europe 
will prefer to constitute herself into a “third camp”— 
every component of which is locked in combat with the 
other! But it is absurd to build up European armament 
if we cannot tell if it will be used, or even, ultimately. 
against whom. Our own rearmament is something else. 
In either case, even on the narrowest military grounds, 
we neglect psychological warfare at our own peril. 

This warfare cannot be waged by Congressmen or Sen- 
ators more interested in making headlines than in sober 
assessment of the political realities. The best brains of 
the nation should be mobilized for the task. Nor is it true 
that such brains are to be found exclusively among 
successful businessmen, who can be just as inept in 
politics as some atomic scientists. The latter, at least. 
are masters of a method which will give reliable results 
as soon as their political ignorance is corrected—no 
easy task. 

It is too late now to try to give a political education to 
businessmen, scientists or anyone else in positions of 
authority. Psychological and political warfare is a highly 
specialized sort of work which presupposes knowledge 
of, and sophistication in, politics, history, economics, 
social psychology. Marxism, the humanistic tradition, 
and the theory and practice of international Communism. 
It does not require experts to see what the positive goals 
of American foreign policy should be; but it does to 
carry out those goals. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


ARELY has an official statement 
R iron me as much personal satis- 
faction as the following paragraph in 
President Eisenhower’s State of the 
Union message: 

“We shall never acquiesce in 
the enslavement of any people in 
order to purchase fancied gain for 
ourselves. I shall ask the Congress 
at a later date to join in an ap- 
propriate resolution making clear 
that this Government recognizes 
no kind of commitment contained 
in secret understandings of the 
past with foreign governments 
which permit this kind of enslave- 
ment.” 


Although the Yalta Agreement of 
February 11, 1945 was not specifi- 
cally mentioned, the reference seems 
plain and unmistakable. Yalta was a 
four-way enslavement compact and 
many of its provisions were kept 
secret for months. It has always been 
my dream to see Yalta, the men who 
made it, and its later apologists and 
defenders repudiated solemnly by 
the representatives of the American 
people. One hopes that the Congres- 
sional resolution which will presum- 
ably be drawn up in response to 
Eisenhower’s invitation will be as ex- 
plicit and sweeping as possible. 

How was Yalta a four-way enslave- 
ment compact? First, it sanctioned 
the annexation by the Soviet Union 
of territory inhabited by eleven mil- 
lion human beings—Poles, Ukrain- 
ians, Byelorussians and Jews—who 
most emphatically did not desire such 
annexation. At the same time, it 
paved the way for the subjugation 
of all Poland by abandoning the 
legitimate Polish Government-in-exile 
and accepting, with minor face-sav- 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


An Epitaph 
For Yalta 


ing modifications, the made-in-Mos- 
cow satellite regime which was being 
imposed on the Poles by the Red 
Army and the Soviet secret police. 

Second, Yalta gave Stalin the key 
to East Asia by conceding to Moscow, 
without even consulting or informing 
the Nationalist Government of China, 
a controlling position in Manchuria, 
the industrial heart of China. 

Third, it authorized the use of Ger- 
man slave labor as “reparations.” 

Fourth, it enacted something very 
similar to America’s pre-Civil War 
“fugitive-slave law” by obligating the 
U.S. and Great Britain to send back 
to the Soviet Union, to death or a 
concentration camp, all Soviet citi- 
zens found in the Western zones of 
occupation. 

It is sometimes suggested that 
critics of Yalta are showing hindsight 
rather than foresight. In that con- 
nection, it may be worthwhile to cite 
a few excerpts from my column in 
THE New LEeapeR of February 17, 
1945: 


“One finds that Stalin gets away 
with the spoils of the conquest, 
while American and British pub- 
lic opinion is soothed with pleas- 
ant-sounding assurances. .. . 

“This is one of the greatest dip- 
lomatic humiliations the American 
Government has ever sustained. 
. .. Should former [Polish] Prime 
Minister Mikolajczyk and perhaps 
one or two other members of the 
London Government join the pro- 
jected ‘Provisional Government of 
National Unity,’ they could give 
only a faint and unconvincing 
coloration to what is essentially 
a puppet totalitarian set-up... . 

“With such a reign of terror go- 
ing on, what a travesty on reality 





to speak of ‘free and unfettered 
elections’! . . . Another American 
principle, that of not recognizing 
territorial changes achieved by 
force, was sunk in the Black Se 
with the recognition of Stalin’ 
annexation of all Poland up to the 

Curzon Line. .. . 

“No one can take very seriously 
new paper assurances of devotion 
to the Atlantic Charter when the 
whole treatment of Poland by Stal. 
in has been and continues to be 
one long outrageous violation of 
every relevant clause of that docu- 
ment.” 

This, I submit, was a more realis. 
tic appraisal of the true nature of the 
Yalta “league with death and cove. 
nant with hell” (to borrow a colorful 
abolitionist phrase from Wendell 
Phillips) than most of the other con- 
temporary comment. It is a matter of 
record that William L. Shirer saw in 
Yalta “a landmark in human his 
tory,” while Raymond Gram Swing 
thought that “no more appropriate 
news could be conceived to cele. 
brate the birthday of Abraham Lin- 
coln.” 

Of course, the infinite evil which 
Yalta worked cannot be _ undone 
simply by passing a resolution of 
repudiation. But the adoption of 
such a resolution by the largest pos 
sible majority of both houses of Con- 
gress will be an impressive and valu- 
able moral gesture. Many Polish 
soldiers in Italy shot themselves in 
despair when they learned that their 
country had been betrayed by its two 
most powerful allies. News of the 
resolution denouncing Yalta will 
have just the opposite effect; it will 
arouse new hope behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Yalta was both a symbol and 4 
cause of the policy of shortsighted 
appeasement which lost Easter 
Europe and China to the Communist 
empire. The denunciation of Yalta, 
with its assurance that never agail 
will an American government make 
such a surrender of fundamental 
ideals and vital national interests, 
may be noted by future historians 4s 
marking the beginning of the roll 
back of Communism to final defeat: 
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Postwar France: A Political Survey 


Reviewed by Murray S. Stedman Jr. 


Associate Professor of Political 
Science, Swarthmore College 


France Under the Fourth Republic. 
By Frangois Goguel. 
Cornell. 198 pp. $3.00. 


From November 1945 to January 
1953, no less than sixteen designa- 
tions of Premier of France were 
made. The average tenure of office 
was a couple of months. The recent 
government of Antoine Pinay—which 
lasted from March to late December, 
1952—was_ therefore characterized 
by relative longevity. 

Why is France unable to produce 
stable government? Much light is 
thrown on this vastly complicated 
question by Francois Goguel, one of 
France’s most gifted younger polit- 
ical scientists. France Under the 
Fourth Republic is so masterful an 
analysis, so crammed with sociolog- 
ical, economic, psychological and 
political facts and insights, that this 
reviewer can merely indicate the 
principal trends of thought. 

The National Assembly elected on 
November 10, 1946 differed sharply 
from the traditions of the Third Re- 
public. This difference was most 
evident in the composition of the rul- 
ing coalition. United in a tripartite 
government were such unlikely bed- 
fellows as the Communists, Socialists 
and the Popular Republicans. Yet a 
year later. principally over the is- 
sues of economic policy and Indo- 
China, the parties of the majority be- 
came divided. The division actually 
occurred on May 4, 1947, when the 
Communists voted against the Gov- 
ernment. presumably because Krem- 
lin policy had switched at the Mos- 
cow Conference in April. 

At the same time, General de 
Gaulle reappeared on the political 
scene with a remarkable speech in 
Bruneval, in Normandy, calling for 
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a “Rally of the French People.” Orig- 
inally, the RPF was to be “above 
party,” in the sense that its members 
could also be adherents of existing 
parties, but by 1951 dual member- 
ship was dropped. In the municipal 
elections in the fall of 1947, the RPF 
did surprisingly well, while disaster 
struck the MRP. With the Gaullists 
a future threat from the Right, and 
the Communists in opposition on the 
Left, it became necessary to create 
a new party coalition. 

The answer was found in the 
“Third Force,” a combination of So- 
cialists, Popular Republicans, most 
of the RGR (Radicals and members 
of the UDSR—Democratic-Socialist 
Union of the Resistance), and some 
Moderates. But the coalition was in- 
herently unstable; on the question of 
aid to private schools, for example, 
the Popular Republicans and the 
Socialists stood at opposite poles. 
The Third Force majority was like- 
wise divided on economic, financial 
and social problems. 

With an election due in 1951, the 
problem of the Third Force was how 
to survive in the face of anticipated 
vigorous challenges from the ex- 
tremes. Survival depended on re- 
vision of the electoral laws so as to 
maximize the strength of the coali- 
tion and to minimize the represen- 
tation of Communists and Gaullists. 

After the Liberation, the Govern- 
ment had substituted for the classi- 
cal singleemember district system 
with two ballots a new plan calling 
for multi-member districts elected by 
proportional representation. Its key 
feature was the “blocked _ list,” 


which denied to voters the right to 
change the order in which candidates’ 
names appeared on the ballot. This 
meant that the executive committees 
of the parties decided which individ- 
uals would represent the parties in 
the National Assembly. In effect, 
the blocked-list system strengthened 
the parties and weakened the free- 
dom of action of individual repre- 
sentatives. 

Eyeing the approaching 1951 elec- 
tion, the Third Force became con- 
vinced that it would suffer a defeat 
unless the electoral laws were 
changed. Accordingly, an ingenious 
law—that of May 9, 1951—was put 
into effect, which provided for a ma- 
jority-list system with the, department 
as the electoral district. The major- 
ity aspect of the system meant that 
all the seats in a district would go to 
one party or to a group of allied 
parties when the number of votes 
cast for the party or group of parties 
was more than half the total. But if 
an absolute majority was won neither 
by a single party nor by a group of 
allied parties, the seats were distrib- 
uted on the basis of PR. Since no 
party would ally itself with the Com- 
munists, and since few would do so 
with the Gaullists, the law encour- 
aged the Third Force parties to form 
allied lists and isolated the extrem- 
ists. To be safe, in two districts in 
the Paris area in which the Gaullists 
and Communists were very strong, 
the old system, straight PR without 
a majority principle, was kept. 

Thus the Third Force parties suc- 
ceeded in the election in magnifying 
their own Parliamentary representa- 
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tion out of proportion to their popu- 
lar vote. For example, Communist 
voting strength in 1951 declined only 
9 per cent from 1946, but the num- 
ber of Communist seats in the As- 
sembly shrank from 189 in the first 
legislature to 101 in the second. On 
the other hand, the RPF would have 
received, under the old law, some 144 
seats, but it actually won, under the 
new law, only 120 seats. Even so, 
the Third Force did not receive an 
absolute majority, and was forced to 
enlarge the governing coalition, 
and further weaken its cohesiveness. 
Thus did a less than equitable elec- 
toral law prolong French democracy. 


While not underestimating eco- 
nomic and social problems in current 
French politics, Goguel sees as the 
most pressing immediate issue the re- 
construction of political institutions. 
He notes that there has never been 
widespread agreement on the mean- 
ing of “democracy” in France, nor on 
what constitute “the rules of the 
game.” Still, as a democrat of good 
will, he proceeds constructively to 
suggest specific reforms. 

In order to create some measure of 
programmatic solidarity among coali- 
tion parties, Goguel would reform 
the electoral system by establishing 
a majority system with two ballots; 





A Great Filipino Statesman 


Romulo. Voice of Freedom. 
By Cornelia Spencer. 


John Day. 256 pp. $3.00. 


THE AUTHOR of several popular 
books on Asian leaders, Miss Spencer 
has now written a brief account of 
the remarkable career of Carlos P. 
Romulo, currently Philippine Ambas- 
sador to the United States. Before the 
Second World War, Romulo made 
his reputation in Manila as an anti- 
Japanese news magnate. Long known 
as an admirer of America and de- 
mocracy, after Pearl Harbor he be- 
came a military aide to General Mac- 
Arthur on Bataan. Since the war, he 
has been the exceedingly articulate 
representative of the Philippines in 
the United States and at the UN. 

Far keener than that of his biog- 
rapher, Romulo’s insight is apparent 
in such predictions as that of 1941, 
in which he stated that only Russia 
would profit from a U.S.-Japanese 
war. On the other hand, Miss Spen- 
cer’s hero-worship of Romulo’s friend 
and patron, MacArthur, reaches a 
point where the serious inadequacies 
of the American defense of the Phil- 
ippines are left totally unrelated to 
the U.S. command in the Far East. 

Romulo himself reflects a sturdy. 
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though not unbalanced, resentment of 
the treatment Asians have received at 
the hands of the Occidentals. Par- 
ticularly sympathetic to this issue, his 
biographer attributes Romulo’s and 
the Filipinos’ almost unique loyalty 
to the West after the Japanese assault 
to both the Hispanic-Christian herit- 
age of most of Luzon and to the 
thousands of dedicated school teach- 
ers the United States sent to the 
islands. Unlike much of the rest of 
Asia, the Philippines had encountered 
a fair amount of decency in the white 
man. The benefits of such a policy 
appeared under the test of war. 


this would be a list or multi-member 
district system. His argument is that 
such a system would result in a large 
degree of inter-party consensus. in 
terms of legislative objectives. He 
would give the Cabinet effective pow. 
er of dissolution, as in Britain. He 
would weaken the power of the Par. 
liamentary committees by permitting 
the Government to control the agenda 
of the Assembly, for perhaps two- 
thirds of the time of each session. 

Finally, Goguel would like to see 
a realignment of the parties, prefer. 
ably in the form of a “Rassemble. 
ment” of the RPF, the Socialists and 
the MRP. Goguel knows, of course, 
that the constituent parties of his 
proposed “Rally” habitually wrangle 
and quarrel, but he feels that it 
ought to be possible to agree on gen- 
eral objectives and to achieve some 
of them. For example, he believes 
agreement to be possible on such 
questions as the reconstruction of po- 
litical institutions, controlling infla- 
tion, improving the conditions of the 
working masses, rearmament within 
the framework of the Atlantic Pact, 
and the construction of a European 
federation. 

As the impetus toward organizing 
such a new party, Goguel postulates 
an apparently insoluble ministerial 
crisis and an alliance of non-Com- 
munist and non-reactionary groups 
which “will finally dare to do some 
thing new in order to save French 
democracy.” This solution is not in- 
evitable, nor perhaps even probable, 
but it has happened, on a limited 
scale, before (e.g., the Sacred Union 
of 1914) and could again. 
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Black Propaganda on Korea 


The Hidden History of the Korean War. 


By I. F. Stone. 


Monthly Review Press. 364 pp. $5.00. 


THE STUDENT of “black” or dis- 
guised propaganda could profit 
greatly from this book. Mr. Stone 
writes from the premise that the Re- 
public of Korea deliberately and 
secretly attacked the “People’s Army” 
across the Thirty-eighth Parallel, 
forcing the “People’s Army” into an 
enthusiastic defensive action. The 
ROK attacked, says Mr. Stone, with 
the secret connivance and direction 
either of the entire United States 
Government or at least of certain of 
its representatives, such as John Fos- 
ter Dulles and General MacArthur. 

Mr. Stone poses as a_ troubled 
scholar who initially was deceived by 
Korean and American propaganda 
until his trained mind, almost against 
his will, forced him to detect discrep- 
ancies and to undertake a careful. 
documentary study which has led 
him to the above conclusions with 
the greatest reluctance. To support 
his claims, Mr. Stone mentions dis- 
patches of reputable American and 
British reporters, or official U.S. and 
UN documents. The casual reader 
may overlook the fact that such ref- 
erences are primarily take-off points 
for Mr. Stone’s expression of his 
own basic theses, which often have 
little relationship to the citations. 
Perhaps the best review of this book 
is Mr. Stone’s own sentence: “Em- 
phasis, omission and _ distortion 
rather than outright lying are the 
tools of the war propagandist, and 
this book may help the reader to 
learn how to examine their output.” 

Mr. Stone has divided his book 
into seven parts, purportedly cover- 
ing events from before the Commu- 
nist attack in 1950 until 1952. 
Scarcely a page lacks some signifi- 
cant omission, distortion or false 
emphasis. It would be impossible in 
this space to discuss all these half- 
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Formerly First Secretary, 
U.S. Embassy at Seoul 


truths, falsehoods and loaded insin- 
uations. And so we will try to draw 
attention only to the first and most 
important part, “How the War Be- 
gan,” and even this examination 
must be cursory. Mr. Stone tells us 
that the U.S. and the Korean Gov- 
ernments, the U.S. representatives in 
Korea, the UN Commission on Korea, 
General MacArthur and others were 
all aware of the imminence of war on 
June 25, 1950, since they had so 
planned it. His evidence? None of 
these agencies or persons said any- 
thing publicly before June 25 about 
the coming outbreak of war. Since 
war did break out, their silence “ob- 
viously” convicts them, since it is 
“absurd” to contend that they did 
not know. Therefore, the Korean 
Government and the various Amer- 
ican officials were guilty of attack- 
ing the North. 

Mr. Stone repeatedly uses this de- 
vice, which we might call “convic- 
tion by silence,” and most skilfully. 
Many readers will probably fail to 
gather that what Mr. Stone is insist- 
ing is that his thesis is true because 
there is no evidence to support it. 
This is most convenient. If you have 
evidence, use it; if you don’t have 
evidence, use its lack even more 
forcefully as proof that the evidence 
has been suppressed. 

Mr. Stone avoids evidence, how- 
ever, which does not suit his purpose. 
When the Communists smashed south 
on June 25, 1950, the Deputy Chief 
of Staff and the Adjutant General of 
the Korean Army were on an inspec- 
tion tour in the United States; the 
Korean Chief of Naval Operations 
was in mid-Pacific aboard one of 
three PC boats which the Korean 
Government had bought in the 
United States and which were being 
sailed to Korea by a Korean naval 


crew. The head of the U.S. Korea 
Military Advisory Group was also in 
mid-Pacific bound for the U.S. for 
reassignment. The KMAG Chief of 
Staff and acting head was in Japan 
on a holiday. The Korean Army had 
nothing but small screening forces 
near the Parallel, and four of its divi- 
sions were well south of Seoul. 

So much for the character of Mr. 
Stone’s “arguments.” These theses 
are set up by an infinite series of 
misstatements which would require 
a book of equal length to refute. A 
few examples: 

On page 2, an anonymous officer 
in Washington is quoted as saying 
that the invasion was not a surprise 
because of “the fact that ships were 
ready to evacuate the families of 
American officers and others.” Stone 
certainly knows no ships were ready. 
After the invasion, the U.S. Embassy 
checked Inchon harbor and found 
only one Norwegian fertilizer ship 
and one Chinese ship in port. The 
following day, over six hundred 
women and children were crowded 
together on the Norwegian vessel for 
a three-day voyage in space normally 
provided for twelve persons. 

Mr. Stone quotes the former head 
of the CIA, Admiral Hillenkoetter, as 
saying that American intelligence 
was aware that “conditions existed 
in Korea that could have meant in- 
vasion this week or next.” Quite 
true. These conditions could have 
meant invasion in 1946, or invasion 
in 1951. Only the Communists knew 
on what day those conditions actually 
meant invasion. It is as though some- 
one were to say that information 
existed in Washington that “condi- 
tions were such that the U.S.S.R. 
might start a world war any time 
after 1950.” That’s common know- 
ledge, yet who knows whether they 
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would attack tomorrow, next year 
or the year after? Specific intelli- 
gence on the actual North Korean 
drive, as Mr. Stone knows, was—and 
had to be—of a last-minute nature. 

Mr. Stone says (page 7) that 
“Whatever the situation in Wash- 
ington or Tokyo, it cannot be said 
that Seoul . . . was caught completely 
unawares.” But when the first reports 
of the invasion began reaching Seoul 
that Sunday morning, the fact is that 
neither the Korean Army nor KMAG 
nor the American Embassy was will- 
ing to accept them as evidence of full- 
scale invasion. Although the Korean 
Army promptly began taking counter- 
measures, the American Ambassador 
and his advisers were not convinced 
that the attack was the general, all- 
out war it turned out to be. It was 
not until about 10 a.m., hours after 
the Reds crossed the border, that the 
Ambassador had secured adequate 
information to radio Washington that 
a full-scale invasion was on. 

Mr. Stone tries to make a lot out 
of the fact the UN Commission’s ob- 
servers made their first inspections of 
the Korean Army’s dispositions near 
the Parallel in the two weeks before 
the outbreak of war. He would have 
the reader believe that this is evi- 


dence of collusion on the part of the 
UN Commission in the prospective 
attack of the ROK on the North. 
Stone’s innuendo here is a_ perfect 
example of his methods. He writes: 


“It is difficult to reconcile the 
sending out of observers for this 
purpose from June 9 to June 24 
with the view that there was ‘no 
reason to believe from intelligence 
sources that invasion was immi- 
nent.’ . . . It would be good to 
know more about these field ob- 
servers, how they happened to be 
sent out, how they were picked 
out, and how they operated. The 
field report is signed ‘Szu-Tu,’ 
apparently a Chinese. Next to the 
United States, Nationalist China 
was Syngman Rhee’s strongest 
supporter in the UN. . . . The 
field report seemed designed to 
show that the South Koreans 
could not have had any offensive 


purposes. .. .” 


Now, Stone had the Report of the 
UN Commission and he knows quite 
well the answers to the questions he 
raises so slyly. 

The fact is that in October 1949 
the UN General Assembly increased 
the responsibilities of the UN Com- 
mission on Korea, providing for the 
supply of military observers to report 
to the Commission on events which 
might lead to breaking of the peace. 
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A series of probing attacks on South 
Korea by Communist forces during 
the summer of 1949 prompted this 
UN decision. Each of the seven mem. 
ber states of the UN Commission on 
Korea was invited to send military 
observers to be responsible to the 
Commission, but for various reasons, 
chiefly budgetary, the member gov. 
ernments procrastinated. The first 
military observers to arrive, about 
June 1, 1950, were from Australia: 
Squadron Leader Ron _ Rankin, 
RAAF, and Major Sterling Peach, 
These two officers toured all along 
the Parallel from June 9 to June 24 
and reported that the ROK Army 
was disposed wholly for defense and 
was incapable of offense. Their re- 
port was radioed to Lake Success 
over the signature of that Commis. 
sion member who acted as its head 
in rotation for the current month. It 
was supported by the unanimous vote 
of all seven members of the Commis- 
sion from seven different countries, 
including India, Turkey and _ the 
Philippines. The Acting Chairman 
was the Chinese Alternate Delegate, 
Szu-Tu, whose chief was abroad. 

It was Stalin’s hard luck that the 
first UN military observers had com- 
pleted their tour of the southern side 
of the border area the very day be 
fore the Communists began their 
aggression. Wholly neutral observers 
were thus able to report to the Secur- 
ity Council that the ROK Army was 
disposed entirely for defense and was 
even incapable of offense. No wonder 
Mr. Stone tries so hard to discredit 
the UN Commission and the UN 
military observers. (These observers, 
incidentally, were later joined by ob- 
servers from the Philippines, India, 
Canada and El Salvador. The death 
from enemy action of the Indian ob- 
server, Colonel Nyar, was a very 
great loss to all who knew him.) 

Such examples can be infinitely 
multiplied: the book is a travesty of 
history, and all that is “hidden” 
about it is the author’s purpose. But 
a knowledgeable reader can see it is 
a sly attempt to win support for the 
Red war effort in Korea. 
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On STAGE 





SHIPLEY 


ERHAPS this reviewer is growing 
D soft-hearted (not to suggest soft- 
headed), but he has a strong feeling 
that one of the things we are en- 
titled occasionally to hope for in the 
theater is fun—a good time, in sheer 
good fun. And this has happened so 
rarely of late that it is a delight to 
welcome two plays that, in quite 
different ways, are just plain fun. 

The first to open was The Bat.* In 
fact, The Bat opened on August 23, 
1920—and probably has been in ac- 
tion somewhere ever since. It is a 
sort of classic among mystery thrill- 
ers, which does not mean that it has 
a respected but dusty place on the 
shelf. Reopening at the National 
Theater with Lucile Watson, Zasu 
Pitts and a lively supporting cast, 
The Bat sends the traditional chills 
and thrills down even the accustomed 
spine. The blasé playgoer, who has 
laughed and grown tense untold times 
at this play and its countless suc- 
cessors and imitators on stage and 
screen, finds himself caught in the 
action and roused by the old tricks. 

True, times have changed. It is 
said that in Athens, 2,400 years ago, 
when the Furies first came upon the 
stage, men fainted and _ pregnant 
women gave premature birth. This 
no longer seems to happen in the 
theater. And the cinema has taken 
both the novelty and the excitement 
out of shadows on walls, secret 
rooms, and suddenly appearing weird 
strangers. 


+The Bat. By Mary Roberts Rinehart and Avery 
Hopwood. Directed by Jonathan Seymour. Pre- 
sented by James Withers Elliott. At the National 
Theater. 

- The Fifth Season. By Sylvia Regan. Directed by 
Gregory Ratoff. Presented by George Kondolf. At 
the Cort Theater. 


ne 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Nothing, however, has taken the 
freshness out of such a performance 
as Lucile Watson’s, or the ludicrous 
fun out of the antics of Zasu Pitts. 
Lucile Watson manages even to make 
her old lady turn into a living figure; 
and the others convey enough of the 
swift action to renew the thrill. There 
is still a sense of constant surprise in 
the episodes of this melodrama, with 
a still unexpected final twist as the 
curtain falls. 

The second to open of the enter- 
tainment high spots of the season was 
The Fifth Season,? by Sylvia Regan. 
In a sense, we have seen this before, 
too: It is a sort of “Potash and Perl- 
mutter” story brought up to date. 
Here they are, Goodwin and Pincus, 
trying to establish their own firm in 
the garment center of New York. 
Johnny Goodwin is the more Amer- 
icanized of the partners. He joins the 
golf club, he hobnobs with the 
wealthy buyers, even (though he is 
married) to the extent of a party 
with models or a Miami jaunt. Max 
Pincus, the meeker member of the 
firm, looks and talks like a “Schle- 
miel” but manages to come through 
in emergencies—and win the heart of 
the bookkeeper refugee. Between 
Goodwin and Pincus and the models, 
the firm finds a way to thrive. 

The exterior of this farce is most 
attractive. Sam Leve’s conception of 
a modern office in the garment dis- 
trict manages to be both amusing 
and tasteful. The models are well 
costumed by Edythe Gilfond and well 
equipped by Dame Nature. The two 
partners are in the capable hands of 


the bustling Richard Whorf and the 


‘The Bat’ and ‘The Fifth Season'— 


Two Plays Geared for Pure Fun 


wistful Menasha Skulnik (the Yid- 
dish comic star in his Broadway 
début). And Skulnik’s ways and 
wiles, his seeming hesitancy and re- 
luctance, make major contribution to 
the evening’s fun. There is an under- 
tone of pathos in his humor that gives 
it an unexpected tenderness; you 
laugh incessantly, yet you grow very 
fond of this little man. 

Once in a while, Johnny Goodwin’s 
family involvements tend to grow 
sentimental, but before they become 
maudlin laughter sweeps in—through 
character, situation, Skulnik or gags: 
but laughter. One buyer strokes the 
cloth that’s tight below a model’s 
waist-line: “You don’t mind, do 
you?” She responds: “Not at all. Be 
my guest.” Such lines will echo along 
Seventh Avenue. 

The five seasons of the garment in- 
dustry are winter, spring, summer. 
fall and slack. Your interest in 7he 
Fifth Season will have no slack. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THE New 
LeAper Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaner Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St, N.Y.C. 








“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI”’ 


Parallel quotations prove 

that Nazis and Communists 

are brothers under the . 

skin. Students and union 

members have found it in- 

valuable. 

10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 
Tue New Leaper 

7 East 15th St., New York 3, N.Y. 




















Back numbers of 


THE NEW LEADER 


are always in great 
demand. 

A few copies of the 

following are still 
available: 


Jan. 26 


Stalin’s New Purges 


Jan. 19 
The Hydrogen Bomb 


Jan. 12 
The GOP Congress 


Dec. 29, 1952 

Max Eastman: Freedom 
Means Balanced Conflict 
Dec. 22, 1952 

The Rosenberg Case 


Back issues 


are 20c¢ a copy 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Bowles Aide Adds Data 
On ‘Blitz’ Controversy 


I have just seen THE New LEApER of Novem- 
ber 17, 1952, with its article entitled “ ‘Blitz,’ 
‘Current’ and Chester Bowles.” Although this 
article is accurate as far as it goes, it is some- 
what incomplete. Here are some additional 
facts .=.. 

Blitz and Crossroads are the two principal 
mouthpieces of the Communist party in India. 
Crossroads is the official organ. It is dull and 
full of the usual resolutions, etc. Blitz claims to 
be independent but follows the party line 
faithfully. . . . By far the largest part of its 
circulation is among young students and recent 
graduates who are not basically Communists 
but who are confused, disillusioned and ready 
to try something different. .. . 

For some time before Ambassador Bowles’s 
arrival in New Delhi, Blitz had been waging a 
stiff anti-American campaign. Because of his 
effective work against the Communists in pro- 
moting better relations between India and the 
United States, Bowles quickly became a prime 
Blitz target. As a publicity stunt, and failing 
to see how it might boomerang, Blitz repeated- 
ly asked Bowles to answer a series of questions 
about American foreign policy. Since the Am- 
bassador had already covered these and other 
questions in numerous speeches and press con- 
ferences, the USIS simply referred Blitz to 
his previous statements. 

However, in the summer of 1952 the charges 
by the Soviet Union and Chinese Communists 
that Americans had warfare in 
Korea were stepped up to a frenzy in this part 
of the world. .. . The USIS and the Ambassador 
decided, in the light of the germ-warfare cam- 
paign, to review the question of the Blitz in- 
terview. . . . Because of his prestige among the 
Indian students, it was felt that the Ambassador 
might be able to counter the Blitz tues 
more effectively than anyone else. 

Spec ‘ial precautions were taken to insure that 
there would be no tampering with the Ambas- 
An Embassy stenographer took 


used germ 


sador’s answers. 
down the questions and answers, and they were 
checked with the USIS before being sent out. 


The interview was printed fully and accurately 


with, of course, distorting headlines and sub- 
heads. Following the publication of the 
interview, Blitz solicited comments from a 


variety of Indian political leaders. The accent 


was on avowed Communists and known fellow- 


travelers. They were most ineffective. . . . J At 
the end of this so-called debate, the Ambas- 
sador made his final comments. At first, Blitz 


refused to print them, but, at the insistence 
of the reporter who made the original agree- 
ment with the USIS, his comments were printed 
They, too, may be of interest to your 


readers. ... 


in full. 





“Several weeks ago, I agreed to answer a 
number of questions put to me by the edi. 
tors of Blitz. I had given these same answers 
to the same questions over and over again 
in many parts of India. The. only thing 
‘exclusive’ about these particular answers 
is the fact that Blitz alone had failed to 
print them in the past. 

“I answered Blitz’s bitter loaded questions 
without bitterness and without attacking the 
motives of those with whom I disagree. | 
did so because I deeply believe that the 
world cries for an end of hatred and jl 
feeling. . . . I was not surprised to find the 
Soviet Union’s propaganda line presented 
by Communist leaders in their customary 
angry manner. The arguments presented by 
these Communist spokesmen were one part 
distortion, one part outright lies, and three 
parts pure resentment against any individual 
who has the temerity to doubt the sanctity 
of Stalin. Their venomous statements had 
no bearing either on what I said or on the 
great issues which confront our troubled 
world. Even reasonable men are entitled 
to hate ideas with which they are in dis. 
agreement. But those who seek to create 
mass hatred against other nationalities are 
as evil as those who generate hatred against 
people of a different race or religion. ... 

“The people of the world want peace. ... 
They want an end to iron curtains that shut 
off understanding of their fellow human 
beings. The Communists seem determined 
at all costs to prevent such understanding, 
to keep world conflicts boiling. . . . These 
tactics will continue to test the patience 
and good will of the great majority of man- 
kind who seek only to build a_ better, 
healthier, freer life. . . . It is difficult for 
a foreigner in India to believe that India, 
with its Gandhian background, can offer 
receptive soil for these seeds of hate. ... 
It has been my understanding that those 
who accept the philosophy of Gandhiji must 
necessarily dedicate themselves to non-co- 
operation with evil, and to maintain a con- 
tinuing although non-violent opposition to 
those forces which would enslave the hu- 
man spirit. For these reasons, I am frankly 
perplexed to see a journal such as Blitz 
devote its pages week after week to hate: 
mongering, and to observe individuals who 
were once leaders in the Gandhian move- 
ment ‘praise alleged Communist ‘achieve- 
ments,’ while they cynically ignore the bitter, 
violent, hateful basis of Communist action.’ 


In the weeks after publication of the original 
interview and the final rebuttal, the Ambassador 
was personally thanked by at least half of the 
members of the diplomatic corps, many mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and others for having the 
courage to present the democratic point of view 
to Blitz readers. On his subsequest tours, he 
was congratulated by people all over India 
for the stand he took. He received many scores 
of letters of support, largely from students. 

Against this background, Karanjia [the Edi- 
tor of Blitz] turned to the desperate device 
of forgery to restore his position, as was a 
curately reported in THe New Leaver. One of 
the cleverest criminal lawyers in India is de 
fending him, reportedly with Communist finat- 
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cial assistance. Although many people feel that 
Karanjia and his lawyer may be shrewd enough 
to keep the Blitz editor out of prison, there is 
no doubt in anyone’s mind that the forgery 
was committed in his office either by him or 
on his specific instructions. Your New Delhi 
correspondent is probably right that Karanjia’s 
original aim was to increase his circulation and 
advertising. Even in this he failed. In the last 
few months, Blitz’s circulation has. fallen by 
over 30 per cent. . . . Sensing what Blitz may 
be headed for, Karanjia has already started 
up another weekly journal to fall back on. The 
reporter who handled the interview for Blitz 
was so shocked at the developments that he 
resigned his job and offered his apologies to 
the United States Embassy. 

In summary, this incident offers an excellent 
and effective example of how Communism must 
be fought in Asia. Since his arrival here 16 
months ago, Bowles has fought the Communist 
idea with the better democratic idea expressed 
in simple, straightforward, dynamic and direct 
His success can be measured in the 
esteem in which he is held by Indians of all 
walks of life, by the vehement hatred of the 
Communists and by the greatly improved re- 
lations between India and the United States. 
New Delhi Epwarp J. Locur 

Assistant to the Ambassador 


terms. 


Markfield Movie Reviews 
Arouse Reader Comment 


The irresponsible and completely irrational 
film criticism by Wallace Markfield has dis- 
mayed and embarrassed me, for I can picture 
the reaction of the intelligent friends to whom 
I sent gift subscriptions of your excellent pub- 
lication. Neither in attitude nor in caliber does 
this man belong on a staff as diligent and 
well-balanced in the pursuit of truth as yours. 

Mr. Markfield is obviously more interested 
in self than in truth. His vulgar, ostentatious 
egocentricity rivals that of a Winchell or an 
Earl Wilson, and his attempts at wit have the 
Precious quality of most stumbling imitations 
of Wollcott Gibbs. 
unintelligent, but sometimes unintelligible. His 
Stanley Kramer article [THe New Leaver, Jan- 
wary 19] used the adjective “condescending” 
in regard to Markfield’s liking of routine West- 
erns, which certainly indicates either a con- 
tradictory attitude or a lack of control over 


His writing is not only 


the English language. This article led the 
reader to believe at first that he was praising 
Kramer, but this apparently wasn’t the writer’s 
intention. Or was he “feinting with damned 
Praise” in a further distortion of the old 
method ? 

Markfield’s comments about sly sociology in 
such films as High Noon and Death of a Sales- 
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THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


man, which are based on sociological themes 
to a great extent, are ridiculous. One suspects 
that the motivation is the same childish desire 
to be “different” at all costs that makes him 
wish to exclude artistry from the cinema en- 
tirely. This pseudo-intellectual is welcome to 
his opinions, but I do not think that a respon- 
sible periodical like THe New LEApER should 
endanger its reputation for integrity by foster- 
ing such anti-intellectualism and self-aggrandize- 
ment. Spare your readers these crude criticisms 
of an art medium worthy of sane, constructive 
comment. Your staff must include men better 
equipped for such work. 

Thank you for all the very good articles 
in your magazine. 
Minneapolis Donap J. Hocan 

Kudos to Wallace Markfield for his fine 
analysis of Stanley Kramer’s films of “social 
significance.” Like Markfield, I resent movie- 
makers who try to dress up banal subjects with 
an air of “profundity,” an air generally de- 
rived from repeating the worn-out clichés of 
the 1930s. Like Markfield, too, I much prefer 
the unpretentious creampuff of a Randolph 
Scott Western to “socially conscious” codliver 
oil labeled “champagne.” The most profound 
works of social protest—and there is certainly 
room for these—deal in personal, human terms, 
not in faintly sorrowful sociology. The Kramer 
picture generally confuses a sad ending with 


tragedy, undefined stereotypes with complex 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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ANATOLE SHUB 


Associate Editor 
of 
THE NEW LEADER 


debating issues of the 
day with leading writers 
and public figures 


EVERY WEDNESDAY 
10:30 p.m. 


WJZ — NEW YORK 
770 on your dial 


On George Hamilton 
Combs’s “Spotlight 
New York.” 


(A Larry Curtis Production) 








MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 
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YUL BRYNNER 


RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 
The King and I 


A New Musical Play 
with CONSTANCE 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44 St. 
Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1.80. Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2:25: $4.20to 1.80. 


R MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 


&< MARTHA WRIGHT 
H) — Georce BRITTON 


South | Pacific 





with MYRON MARTIN 
McCORMICK ° TABBERT 1 MOFsOM 
ond JUANITA HALL 


MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44 St. 
Eves. at 8:30: $6.00 to 1.80. Wed. Mat. at 
2:30: $3.60 to 1.20. Sat. Mat. $4.20 to 1.20. 


MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 
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DEAR EDITOR 


and odd phraseology with poetic 
speech. I can certainly understand Markfield’s 
and must in- 





CONTINUED 


annoyance with this posturing, 
deed admire his meticulous, painful effort to 
give this cinematic costume-jewelry the benefit 
of the doubt. 


Oakland, Calif. Uco CarILui 


Wallace Markfield produces about the worst 


| reviewing I have come across. If he were writ- 


ing for some little Greenwich Village wisp of 
a publication, his antics would be understand- 
able, but he isn’t. He writes as though he were 
addressing a bunch of neurotics who try to 
outdo each other in cuteness and sophistication. 
(Away down underneath, | think his big gripe 


| with the movies he reviewed is that ordinary 


people are seeing stuff which he secretly thinks 
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should be reserved for his select little cult.) 

Markfield’s very words are in all ways more 
hazy and worthless than the worst faults of the 
movies he writes about: For example, what is 
the meaning in “the condescending cineast like 
myself . . .”? (Where is he located in time and 
space when he writes such words?) Why does 
he complain that a Kramer movie “is chock. 
full of generous feeling for the ‘little people’ 
and sneaks in, wherever possible, virtuous bits 
of social criticism’? He is automatically as. 
suming this is bad. His use of the two ex. 
amples from High Noon (“You know what it’s 
like to be a Mexican ...”) and Death of a 
Salesman (the tape-recorder) show his in 
ability to comprehend or criticize the simplest 
things: Both these examples were integrated 
into the movies well enough not to jar, and 
added to the total effect. His comment on 
“Julie Harris, who plays the fruitiest adolescent 
this side of Jean Cocteau,” is made in such 
a way that this quality (even if she has it) 
automatically makes her out of place in the 
context of the movie. This statement has in 
it the seed of the fallacy that some materials 
are suitable for art and movies, and some 
aren’t. 

I hope Mr. Markfield starts looking at the 
screen before him and stops using your pages 
as a way of getting off his gripes against the 
world. (He upon a movie the way 
Westbrook Pegler comes upon a union and, 
like Pegler, tells more about his personal whims 
than about the movie before him.) If he 
doesn’t do these minimum things required of 
a critic, perhaps he should return to the pages 
of the American Mercury, where the atmos 


comes 


phere is more suitable for his biliousness. 
Vinneapolis James C. WHITE 
Recalls that Cleveland 
Lacked Senate Majority 
In his article, “Will the Democrats 
Left?” [THe New Leaver, January 19], 
Timothy Pryor states that, although the Ameri- 
can people gave General Eisenhower the biggest 


Turn 


popular vote in history, they also gave him the 
slimmest majorities in Congress of any victor: 
ious President since Reconstruction. 
However, Grover Cleveland fared even worse 
than Eisenhower. He had no majority at all 
in the Senate. Although the Democrats cat 
ried the House by a decisive majority in the 
1884 elections, they at no time had a majority 
in the Senate during Cleveland’s first term 
(1885-1889) . 
Portland, Ore. HAEFNER 


FREDERICK L. 
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“Don’t miss it! It 


; Somethin g will make you laugh 
and cry and 
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wonderful ht 
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: Hans Christian Andersen 
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FARLEY GRANGER * JEANMAIRE 


Directed by CHARLES VIDOR ¢ Screenplay by MOSS HART 
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» “TONIGHT WE SING” 


starring EZIO PINZA - ROBERTA PETERS » TAMARA TOUMANOVA 
ANNE BANCROFT - ISAAC STERN - BYRON PALMER - DAVID WAYNE 
Produced by GEORGE JESSEL - Directed by MITCHELL LEISEN 
Color by TECHNICOLOR © A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


ON STAGE: “COLOR CARNIVAL”—Gala new revue produced by 
Russell Markert, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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Our British Friends 


HE DISPATCH in this issue by T. R. Fyvel (pp. 8-10) 
ee a number of British attitudes which have 
caused, and continue to cause, serious Anglo-American 
frictions. Britain’s underlying assumption seems to be 
that all U.S. criticism of her is motivated by Anglophobes 
or isolationists who have no appreciation of Britain’s 
achievements, sacrifices and limitations. The facts are: 
(1) An overwhelming majority in both parties still 
revere the British as the dauntless people which saved 
humanity in 1940 and has pluckily endured a decade 
of sacrifice since then; and (2) an equally overwhelming 
majority in both parties have found British diplomacy 
increasingly hard to follow. 

When Britons cite statistics on England’s hardships 
and on her defense contributions, they miss the main 
point of American criticism. No one here resents Brit- 
ain’s incapacity to do more than she can. But some of 
Britain’s best friends on these shores are severely troubled 
by a diplomacy which is often defeatist where the ques- 
tion of physical means is irrelevant. 

For example, Britain’s gingerly approach to the Schu- 
man Plan and the European Defense Community can- 
not be charged to the dollar-gap. The elaborate ration- 
alizations to defend London’s insularity in this regard 
are equally unconvincing. (Take Barbara Ward’s claim, 
in the New York Times of February 15, that Britain has 
been demonstrating the superior wisdom of playing a 
lone hand since the days of the Spanish Armada, and 
should therefore be deferred to now. A similarly “valid” 
argument, of course, may be made for American isola- 
tionism, which made our country strong and free from 
1789 to 1917.) | 

It is patent that the European Defense Community is 
bogged down because of French fears that Germany will 
dominate it. France wants Britain to come in, and Britain 
holds off. Britain’s alibi of “insufficient resources” de- 
ceives no one; the British know full well that all their 
NATO allies would prefer fewer British divisions within 
the European Army to more British divisions under 
solely British jurisdiction. The reason for this, as White- 
hall knows, is that British divisions within the European 
Army mean French and German divisions, too; Britain 
aloof means France and Germany on tenterhooks. What 
Britain should now understand is that France and Ger- 
many on tenterhooks too long means American with- 
drawal from the Continent. 

British insularity in Europe, however, is not the most 
disturbing aspect of her policy. London’s Asian policy 


30 


threatens to dissipate an even larger measure of Amer- 
ican good will. Americans all recognize the heroic job 
British soldiers are doing in Malaya, and we appreciate 
the efforts of the Commonwealth Division on the Korean 
battlefront. But no significant segment of the American 
public will ever be convinced that these military efforts 
against Communism are not largely being undone by 
Britain’s continued trade with the Communist regime in 
China. (There is no point in speaking of her continued 
recognition of that regime and her constant disparage- 
ment of the Nationalist Government’s efforts at rehabilita- 
tion; these reflect a seemingly ineradicable prejudice 
based on few contemporary facts.) But how long can 
Britain expect America to go on fighting most of the war 
in Korea and, at the same time, support a British econ- 
omy which funnels supplies to our foe in that war? 

The intent of the American people on the China trade 
—Britain should recall—was clear in the Battle Act of 
1951, in which Congress forebade U.S. aid to nations 
sending strategic materials behind the Iron Curtain. 
Secretary Acheson succeeded in having the Act modified 
so that Mr. Truman could exempt Britain from it, but 
future Secretaries and Congresses may not be so kind. 
And, indeed, why should they be? 


voice saying: “Ah, but doesn’t Britain understand 
Asia better than we do? Look at her liberation of India, 
and our mess in China. The Foreign Office tradition, you 
know.” This idea, along with its concomitant myth of 
America’s inferior understanding of the “social revolu- 
tion” sweeping Asia, bears examination. 

The first obvious reality about India today is that it 
is weaker, not stronger, than in 1946. Neither the British 
nor Nehru coupled independence with land reform, 
mitigation of caste, or a significant attack on the religio- 
political system which leaves half of India starving while 
sacred cows (and maharajahs) grow fat. The present 
state of Hindu-Moslem and India-Pakistan relations is 4 
menace to the entire free world. Mr. Fyvel’s “Indian 
visitor” may ask “What about the American Negro?”— 
but both Mr. Fyvel and his visitor know well that could 
even a third of India’s people suddenly live as well as 
American Negroes, it would be one of the great miracles 
of Asian history. Britain’s “brilliant diplomacy” in India 
has consisted merely in establishing warm political and 
economic relations between London and the Congress 
party Government; it has not resulted in “fair shares” 
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for the Indian people. Because of this, the subcontinent 
is more and more a danger area. 

When this is contrasted with American policy in 
China, it becomes clear exactly what our mistakes were, 
and how far we have come toward rectifying them. Our 
greatest mistake in China was in pressing Communists 
on Chiang Kai-shek instead of pressing reforms on him. 
If we failed to find a “third force,” it was largely be- 
cause none really existed, partly because a few of our 
policy-makers preferred to have the second force (the 
Reds) become the first one. 


E THAT as it may, we have learned our lesson. Fol- 
lowing the example of MacArthur’s splendid land re- 
form in Japan, we have enabled Chiang on Formosa, 
through a similar reform, to make that prosperous island 
an inspiration to all Asia. Justice William O. Douglas, 
who used to talk of Chiang and Mao in the manner of the 
most “sophisticated” British journals, visited Formosa 
and practically repudiated all his previous writings. He 
declared unequivocally that Formosa today represents 
progress, hope, potential democracy on the Asian scene. 
Must every British editor and politician make a similar 
personal journey before Britain stops insisting that 
action against Mao’s slavery is (to quote Aneurin Bevan) 
“counter-revolutionary”? Must Hong Kong fall before 
Britain admits that the three most impressive land re- 
forms in Asia are those of Japan, Formosa and Syngman 
Rhee’s Korea? Must Singapore itself fall to Chinese 
Communism before Britain encourages anti-Communist 
Asians and leads, rather than follows, Asian neutralists? 
Certainly reorientation of British thinking is long 
overdue. And in such a process, the British may find that 
the question of Government security holds a high pri- 
ority. When Mr. Fyvel and others criticize the McCarran 
Act provisions for political quizzing of British sailors, 
we agree with their criticisms. But should not comparable 
British heat be directed toward the abettors of Fuchs, 
Pontecorvo, Burgess and MacLean? We find much Brit- 
ish concern over McCarthy, but apparent apathy toward 
the fact that a Soviet agent headed the American-affairs 
section of the Foreign Office. As long as this frame of 
mind continues, British talk about American “hysteria” 
can not be well received. 

As a whole, Britons will find that many, many Amer- 
icans are receptive to their criticisms of U.S. policy; most 
American policy-makers are trying hard to deal with 
“anti-Americanism” in Europe. But when the perspective 
is reversed, when one notes all the accumulated Amer- 
ican dissatisfaction with British diplomacy, one finds all 
England a monolith, refusing to yield an inch to even 
its most friendly critics. As long as England pretends 
that MacArthur and McCarran are the only obstacles to 
Anglo-American good will, Allied unity will continue to 
deteriorate. Only Stalin and Mao can profit from such a 
development. 
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